














JUNIOR GUESTS SURROUND GOBEL AT CONVENTION 
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THERE ISN’T A PERSON... 


WHATEVER TIME AND TROUBLE 
IT COSTS YOU... 




















TO MAKE THINGS 
SAFER FOR THEM... 





A public service messoge prepored 
by The Advertising Council in coopera- 
tion with the National Safety Council. 
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i= WE ARE, Mr. Gobel, crowding for your autograph. 
And there YOU are—in Cleveland last June 28 as a fourteen-carat 
attraction at Kiwanis International’s fortieth anniversary 


convention! The appearance of America’s newest and slowest talking | 


big-time comedian was only one of the reasons why those who know 
took out their big rubber stamp and marked the convention 
“Success.” The other reasons? See pages 6-35. Later in this issue, 
you'll notice that this year we’re combining the story of the 


Key Clubbers’ conven- 
tion (Detroit, July 3-6) 
with that of their spon- 
sors, thus preserving 
the propinquity the two 
meetings had in reality 
—only three days, 170 
miles. Now back to 
where we came in. As 
soon as he looked over 
his audience, the open- 
collared George Gobel 
noted the prevalence of 
neckties and bow ties, 
and just as quickly he 





Robert McCullough photo 


turned the observation into this: “I want to apologize for not having 
a tie on. But I want you to know that this coat I’m wearing cost 
me $300. Of course I got forty-eight pairs of pants with it.” 


0... OF THE Cleveland newspapers sent a reporter out to learn 
what the visiting Kiwanians and their ladies thought of 


Cleveland as a convention city. 


Those interviewed agreed on one 


thing:.Clevelanders were polite and friendly. Among those singled 
out for compliments were hotel personnel, policemen, taxicab 
drivers, waitresses. One Kiwanian thanked Cleveland for the 
kindly weather that presided over the five-day meeting. (There was 
no excessively hot weather; rain waited graciously until a half 
hour after the closing session had ended.) The reporter also 
interviewed Clevelanders and asked them how they liked having 
12,000 Kiwanis conventioneers in town. There was agreement here, 
too: No complaints, and several praises for noticeably good manners. 


W E WITNESSED one indication of the convention-goers’ popularity 


in Cleveland. At dinnertime of the final day, a 


number of us were in the dining room of the Auditorium Hotel, 
talking over the convention. A waitress overheard us and tipped 
off the hostess, who tipped off the pianist. The next thing 

we knew, the lights were dimmed and the hostess was at our table, 
carrying a piece of pastry with lighted candles atop it, and 
voices throughout the room were singing “Thanks for the Memory.” 


| Goop MEMORY of the 1955 convention would have to 

include the efforts of General Chairman Mel Gillie and 

the hard-working members of his convention committees. Their 
value is illustrated by a question put to Robert W. Trucksis, the 
halls and equipment chairman. An anvil, not an easy thing to 

find, was needed for the Monday evening program. Bob had 
established quite a reputation for doing the difficult, so 

someone said, “Ask Bob Trucksis if he knows where we can get an | 


anvil, and I'll bet he won’t even bat an eye.’ 


So the question 


was asked, and, sure enough, Bob didn’t bat an eye. His 


only reply: “What size?” 
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Over the coffee cups: 





GREAT CONVENTION 
WASN'T IT ? 








IT SURE WAS AND |! 
GOT ALOT OUT OF THE 
FUND-RAISING CLINIC. 











THATS RIGHT! AND OUR 
CLUB COULD CERTAINLY 
LEARN SOMETHING FROM 
THE WAY THOSE CHICAGO 
HEIGHTS KIWANIANS 
RAISE MONEY. 








The Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights, 
Illinois was selected to participate in 
the Fund-Raising Clinic at the recent 
convention in Cleveland. There they 
gave tested how-to-do-it information 
to other Kiwanians based on their 
twenty-four years of experience of 
successful fund-raising with John B. 
Rogers professional-type theatricals. 
The Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights 
is one of many clubs using Rogers 
services and a list of typical clubs 
with typical profits follows: 
Number of Club's annual 
ciTY productions net profit 
. 3,700 
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Chicago Hts., Ill.*...24..... 
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Little Rock, Ark.....20..... 13,000 
New Orleans, La.....16..... 7,500 
St ee ere 5,500 
st. Marys, Pa........ Bisios. Se 
Shreveport, La....... 15..... 5,900 
Watertown, N.Y...... re 3,500 


Costumes and scenery for the Objects 
dramatizations at the International Con- 
vention were furnished by the John B. 
Rogers Producing Company. 
If you would like to know about the 
ROGERS way of having fun while 
raising funds just check and mail the 
coupon. We'll do the rest. 

Attach to your letterhead—Mail today! 














FORDIAY 


a thoroughly proven plan - 


is now operating successfully for 
1200 Aidwanis Clahs! 


The FORDWAY PLAN is a risk-free 


trouble-free vear-round fund-raising 


system which guarantees you a steady 


monthiv income for vour welfare pro} 


ects. The plan requires no capital 
investment in merchandise or equip 
ment, neo mperatn expense Over 
2700 service and community ryaniza 
tions are now using the FO..DWAY 


PLAN to help finance their charities. 
The hor i Gun A 
are the 


Vachine Company 
originators of the sponsorship 
plan whereby our company and a 
franchised distributor of our products 
share with your club a sizable amount 
ot the irom gum ma- 


prohts mace 


chines. 


Wany individual Kiwanis members are 
among our franchised distributors. 
They find these distributorships a 
profitable business enterprise. A few 
select territories are now available. 


For more information on 
the 

FORDWAY PLAN 
or distributorships, write 
to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 
AKRON, NEW YORK 


























Omission 
I appreciated receiving a copy of 
the article “We Knew Them When.” 
However, I am sorry that it wasn't 
known to Kiwanis International that I 
am a member of the Los Feliz Hills 
club, Hollywood, California 
This group is especially fine and, as 
is typical of Kiwanis clubs all over the 
country, has done so many worthwhile 
things for the district, I am immensely 
proud to be able to be a member. It is 
a most satisfying and enjoyable expe- 
rience. 
Glen Lipscomb, Member 
House of Representatives 


Rapid Response 
. We realized quite soon after the 
appearance of the March issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine that you had men- 
tioned Music Week, for we bezan to 
get orders for our “Letter of Sugges- 
Your 
magazine and act upon its suggestions, 
don't they? 

T. E. Rivers 

Secretary 

National and Inter-American 

Music Week Committee 


tions people really read your 


Jim Is Grateful 


While I was in the hospital I be- 
lieve that I received letters from every 
governor, many of the officials and 
many of the members of Kiwanis. To 
answer them individually 
task beyond my strength so I have not 
tried to do so The letters were so 
I have kept them all and go 


would be a 


welcome 
over them occasionally. 

It goes without saying that I miss my 
Kiwanis activities as I was always doing 
something when active in the Coral 
Gables club. They have made me a 
privileged member and I appreciate it 
very much indeed... . 

Jim Hoffman 
Past Governor 


Florida District 


Oops! 
... Are we ever burnt up! Page 35, 
June issue: Credit given to the Van- 
couver club for our Air Cadets. 

Ed Gallant 

Immediate Past President 

North Vancouver club 

In the “Kiwanis In Action” section, 

we inadvertently credited the Van- 
couver club as sponsor of the Royal 
Canadian Air Cadets 103 Squadron. 
The sponsor is the North Vancouver 
club. —THE EDITORS 








Finds Magazine Resourceful 
Would you please send to me a 
copy of your June magazine 
You have some fine articles in your 
magazine, and I find ideas in your 
“Portrait of a Teen-ager” and “The 
School That’s Lifting the Mountains” 
which I could use in my youth work 
Thank you for the fine work you are 
doing .. . and the ideas you inspire. 
Bertha Phelps 
Mayville, Michigan 


See Here! 

In the June issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, on page 4, the Amsterdam 
Kiwanis club prides itself on the num- 
ber of its members in public service, 
and claims first place on the basis of 
six elected and three appointed 

The Kiwanis Club of Bisbee, Arizona, 


with a membership of fifty-eight, has 


eight elected public officials, a percen- 
tage of 13.8 and four appointed officials 
Ralph L. Motz 
Secretary 
B sbee. Arizo? a 
... At present we have approximately 
fifteen per cent of our 
elected public officials 


members as 
In addition we 
have others that hold appointed posi- 
This would 
percentage of club members engaged in 
public twenty per 
cent 
We just wanted the Amsterdam 
club to know that the Kiwanis Club of 
Brownsville, Texas is 
furnishing leaders fo1 
and has “done something about it.” 
Jean G. Wiedermann 
Brownsville, Texas 


tions. probably run our 


service to about 


interested in 


public service 


Committee Chairman's Reaction 

, Your “Portrait of a Teen-ager” 
certainly should motivate all Kiwanians 
to provide counsel and guidance for 
young people. The story of Don Schmidt 
will not only help the Key Club pro- 
gram but it should interest more Ki- 
wanians in helping in other youth serv- 
ices. 

You have brought to focus the tre- 
mendous potential which every young 
man has. Too, you have shown his 
need for adult counseling. This story 
needs distribution beyond the member- 
ship of Kiwanis, for it concerns what is 
important to every youth. Too many 
youngsters do not get the encourage- 
ment and understanding which is 
needed to spur them on. 

James F. Conover, Chairman 
International Committee on 


Key Clubs 
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SPARK YOUR MEETING 
with this FREE FILM on the 
most exciting topic now in the public eye: 


PHONEVIS ION 


15-minute l6mm motion picture that tells how 
closed-circuit (pay-as-you-see) television works, 


and how it promises better TV programs 
for all 
Write Today, giving date you would like to 


use this free film. You pay postage only 


Ideal Pictures Est. 1920 


58 E. South Water St Chicago 1 
World's largest lémm Library 
26 Branches—Coast to Coast 
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GIANT 6 FT. BALLS 
S59 


7 | Great fun for Kids and 
Grownups. inflates to a 

\ Giant @ ft. across, 21 ft 

e around. Use at beach or 


* playground. Made of gen- 

, wine neoprene rubber for 
¢ extra durability Can be 
. painted to carry your mes 


sage! Terrific for 
ing crowds at fairs, open 
mes schoo! games, gas 
stations ete Government 
surplus never used sold 
at a fraction of original 

each 2 tor 


cost 5%. < 
4 $1.00. 5 for $2.00. dozen 





onty $5.00) Sorry no 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 


for wee on benqguet tables, 
etc ie front = 18” high 
«= 18 deer A plece of fur 
nmiture that moet every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk te built with shelf 
for extre papers. books. etc 
Finished with rubber cush- 
Light, com- 





toned corners 
pect and sturdy 
Desks ere made only as 
wdered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 
- 12.50 
LORY’ MANUFACTURING ° 
t., Chicago Laheacn 2.2070 
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HAWAII! by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation by ..... 
renting @ smart new car from us at low cost by 
day, week or month. Hawali's largest U-Drive sys- 
tem serving each major island aps furnished. 


For information please write 


KALIHI RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
P.O. Box 3175 Honolulu, Hawaii 


Kiwenian T. OTAKE, PRESIDENT 








PROGRAM SUGGESTIO 


OCTOBER 
>» National Newspaper Week 
Any tribute to newsmen and news- 


papers is good public relations, and the 
week of October 1-8 presents a bonafide 
opportunity for such a tribute. Na- 
tional Newsboy Day will be celebrated 
that week as well, and can be included 


in a catch-all program. The Boone, 
Iowa club did it this way: The editor 
and department heads of the local 
newspaper were invited to the club 


meeting, and a short talk was given by 
the business manager (in absence of the 
editor, who was following a “hot lead” 
out of town). Also introduced were the 
oldest employee of the newspaper and 
the youngest newsboy. 


>» Hiring the Handicapped 

The American Federation of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped has designated the 
week of October 2-8 to give recognition 
to those who are partially disabled but 
able and available for employment. An 
educational program can be presented 
and a club project started, aimed at en- 
larging possibilities for 
handicapped workers. 


employment 


> National Bible Week 

The week of October 17-23 is sponsored 
by the Laymen’s National Committee, 
The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16, 
New York, to encourage belief and faith 
in God and daily reading of the Bible, 
to stimulate religious education, and to 
life in America. 
can be ar- 


strengthen religious 
An appropriate program 
ranged by your Committee on Support 


of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 


> Farm-City Week 

The pledge by Kiwanis International to 
further Week is 
a pledge without substance unless ac- 


the aims of Farm-City 


tively affirmed by Kiwanis clubs and 
Kiwanians. You are encouraged to do 
whatever possible toward improving 


relationships between rural and urban 
dwellers, and an excellent way to be- 
gin is with a farm-city program during 
the week of October 23-29. If your 
club is located in a rural community, 
local businessmen can be invited for a 
panel discussion. In urban areas, guests 
and speakers might be representatives 
of the farm bureau. 
Such a program was planned and ex- 
ecuted by the Norristown, Pennsylvania 
club. This club invited Dr. E. L. Nixon, 
agricultural consultant for Pennsyl- 
vania Chain Store Council, to speak at 
the club’s special “Farmer’s Day” pro- 
gram. Mr. Nixon is the uncle of Vice- 
President of the US Richard M. Nixon. 
For further information on Farm-City 
Week, write to Kiwanis International, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


local grange or 


>» Key Club Week 
Even if your club doesn’t sponsor a Key 











Club, the week of October 24-31—Key 
Club Week—is a good time for a pro- 
gram devoted to youth work. Each 
club president will receive a bulletin 
that will aid in planning such a meet- 
ing. 


> Fire Prevention Week 


During the week of October 9-15, spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on fire 
prevention. A trip to a fire station, or 
a visit from your local fire chief, are 
program possibilities. Other informa- 
tion and suggestions are available from 
the Advertising Council, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


> October 12 

In America, it’s “Columbus Day”; in 
Canada, “Thanksgiving Day.” Wher- 
ever you are, some recognition of this 
date should be made during the week 
of October 10-14. A clergyman can be 
called upon to deliver a brief religious 
message on the significance of Thanks- 
giving. For a “Columbus Day” pro- 
gram, a local history professor can re- 
fresh your members with a chronology 
and the discovery of 
America 


comments on 


>» United Nations Week 
A forum discussion on the United Na- 
international re- 


tions, or a movie on 


lations, would be timely during the 
week of October 16-24. Information 
about the UN and suggestions for a 


special program can be yours by writ- 
ing to the American Association for the 
United Nations, New York 21, New 
York. 


>» Speaker on Safety 

Statistics show that people are highly 
accident during the summer 
months—especialiy on the highways. 


Take a cue from the Batavia, New York 


prone 


club, which invited as a speaker the 
public safety expert at Pennsylvania 
State University and the American 


Automobile Association. 


» An Approach to Kiwanis 

Twice each year, the Greenville, South 
Carolina club holds a Kiwanis educa- 
tion seminar for new members. A 
thorough briefing is given on the aims 
and achievements of the organization 
and the opportunities in Kiwanis for 
the individual The Greenville 
club believes that the more put into 
each member, the more received from 
him later. 


person 


COMING EVENTS 
» November 
National Education Week—November 
6-12 

National Radio and Television Week— 
November 7-13 

Veterans’ Day—November 11 
Thanksgiving (US)—November 24 
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By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


I. WAS seventeen years ago that Ki- 
wanis first made conservation of natural resources 
one of its Objectives, and year after year since 
then, hundreds of our ciubs have actively su p- 
ported local conservation projects. 

Now, with the inroads made on our 
natural resources by the Second World War, by 
our enormous industrial expansion and by our 
population growth of 34,000,000, it was timely that 
Kiwanis should adopt for one of its 1955 Objec- 
tives: 

PROVIDE LEADERSHIP IN THE 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 

Conservation is really everybody’s 
business, because every man, woman and child is 
affected by the depletion of our natural resources. 
The chief enemy of conservation is public indif- 
ference, and here is where Kiwanis leadership can 
be of substantial service in arousing public action. 

Tree planting is now reported to be 
keeping pace with tree harvesting, and in addition 
to large industrial and commercial reforestation 
projects there are thousands of small tree farmers. 
Last year Kiwanis clubs participated in the plant- 
ing of 2,362,000 trees. Fires still take a tragic toll 
in our forests, and disease and insects an even 
greater one. 

At a time when the food requirements 
of our soaring population are multiplying, it is 
appalling that millions of once fertile acres are 
going out of cultivation because of soil erosion, 
dust bowls, floods that strip the precious top soil, 
and water shortages that turn vast areas into 
barren wastes. 

Some of the most urgent conservation 
projects have to do with the control of floods, the 
impounding and distribution of water, and the 
utilization of vast potentials of water power now 
going to waste. 

One economist predicts that the pop- 
ulation of the United States will reach 200,000,000 
by 1975, and that we shall need 150,000,000 more 
acres in food production. 

Last year, Kiwanis clubs participated 
in 5750 reported projects having to do with soil 
conservation, drainage, flood control, animal and 
crop development and stream pollution. 

Protection of our fish from stream 
and lake pollution, protection of our wild life, and 
our parks and natural beauty spots are still cther 
phases of conservation that cannot be neg!ected/. 

Every Kiwanian can make a contri- 
bution to good citizenship by keeping fully in- 
formed on conservation needs in his area, getting 
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Conservation needs y 


his club to support one or more local projects, and 
helping to initiate and then support needed legis- 
lation. 

Kiwanis’ sustained activity in con- 
servation undoubtedly stems from our long-stand- 
ing efforts to develop understanding and coopera- 
tion between rural and urban groups. As far 
back as 1922, two years before our historic Con- 
stitutional Objects were adopted at the Denver 
convention, Kiwanis adopted as one of its Objec- 
tives: “To promote better relations between 
farmers and business and professional men.” 

For thirty-three years, our clubs have 
been doing that in tens of thousands of projects, 
and our membership includes thousands of agri- 
culturalists. In 1954, clubs reported entertaining 
264,109 farmers at special meetings, and they also 
sponsored 5461 projects involving 4-H, Future 
Farmers of America and Junior Farmers clubs. 

Kiwanis clubs secured 52,198 workers 
for growing and harvesting crops, held 2860 local 
farm festivals, sponsored more than 2000 farm 
safety activities, and aided 187,517 farm children 
in other than 4-H, FFA and JF work. In the past 
ten years, Kiwanis has entertained nearly 150,- 
000,000 farmers and ranchers at meetings, and 
sponsored nearly 50,000 activities for farm youth. 

Since 1931, the farm population of 
the United States has dropped 16,000,000, and since 
1910, the size of the average farm has increased 
from 138 acres to 215. Seventy-five years ago, 
each American farmer was able to provide food 
and fiber for fewer than seven persons. Now, 
due to crop and soil science and mechanical effi- 
ciency, he produces enough to support eighteen. 
The productivity per man-hour on our farms is 
four and a half times that of Russia. 

This year, one of the important dates 
on the Kiwanis calendar is October 23-29, when 
we inaugurate the first annual Farm-City Week 
“to help build better relationships between town 
and country neighbors,” an extension of what 
clubs have been doing for a generation 

In his State of the Union Message, 
President Eisenhower said: “The well-being of 
our 160,000,000 people demands a stable and 
prosperous agriculture. Conversely, every farmer 
knows he cannot prosper unless all America 
prospers.” 

A comprehensive program of sug- 
gestions has been developed showing how every 
club and Kiwanian can cooperate to make Farm- 
City Week an occasion of significance in his com- 
munity. These include farm, factory and business 
tours, demonstrations, youth exchange, speakers, 
panels, editorials, parades and fairs. 

With all clubs cooperating in support- 
ing Farm-City Week, Kiwanis can make another 
notable contribution to a better .understanding. of 
our way of life, and our mutual dependence on 
one another. THE END 
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With deserving dignity, the opening se 
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{ few months after Kiwanis’ first 


birthday. club delegates met in Cleveland to exchange 
ideas about the new organisation. This meeting became known as the 


first convention, The dates May 18-19, 1916. 


rw 1916 The t W va haki the world, and President 
Woodrow Wilsot nt peace notes to the warring nations. Hun- 
of th f Canadian soldiers were already in the battle. 
1916: Kivw ist vear old, had its first convention—in Cleve- 
The 1 f elegates who came to exchange ideas about the 
tripling « epresented just sixteen clubs. It was a busy 
etir or those thirty We were so busy getting Ki- 
tart eca George F. Hixson of Rochester, New York, 
thi ' t Int national pre aent,. that we neglected to see the 
Cleveland Indi: lay ball Even though that first convention 
id but a few of the frills and none of the embellishments of Ki- 
wa b Ol ves of today, it was a successful groundbreake1 
e | e Kiwanians failed to convene during the summer— 
d it t a pattern that led eventually to the mammoth fortieth 
on that is the subject of a hundred photo- 
ipl and thousands of words in this issue. By 1921, when 
Kiwaniat once a n called upon Cleveland to be their Interna- 
tional convention city, Kiwanis had become well enough known to 
earn a front page headline! Said The Cleveland News’ streamer 
on the eve of the ‘21 convention 5000 Merry Kiwanians Pour 
Into City for Convention The times were prosperous, and Ki- 
wanis Was owl rapidly It boasted more than 500 clubs and 
nearly 50,000 members at the 1921 convention. No more was it a 
tripling organization, and already it had been swept with the idea 
of community service After the 1921 meeting was adjourned, it 


was a long time between raps ol the gavel—at least where Cleve- 
land was concerned. It wasn’t until 1942 that the Forest City 
hosted another International convention for Kiwanis. Many things 
had changed since 1921: but the basic idea of Kiwanis had gone 
unchanged. Kiwanians had long since won their reputation as 
“the kind men who take kids to camp ” In those twenty years, 
of course, Kiwanis had survived the Depression and had grown in 
spite of it. Once again there was a World War sounding its blast 
across the globe—a war more crushing than the one that was being 
waged during Kiwanis’ first convention. Back in 1916, Kiwanis was 
yet too small to be a useful dedication to a war effort. But in 1942, 
there were more than 2000 clubs and 113,000 members—a force to 
take note of! And at the 1942 convention, the full realization of 
war and one’s responsibility to one’s country dominated the ses- 
sions. The end of that war is marking its tenth anniversary this 
month—but we're more concerned here with another 1955 anniver- 
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sary, Kiwanis’ fortieth. Did the early Kiwanians shown banquet- 
ing in the Colonial Hotel (page 6) envisage an organization of more 
than 4000 clubs and nearly a quarter of a million members within 
forty years—an organization that could attract 12,093 to a conven- 
tion, including 3634 delegates? Surely the founders and early 
leaders of Kiwanis who attended the 1955 convention could draw 
some interesting historical comparisons as they watched the con- 
vention salute forty years of service with the dramatic review of 
the organization’s life and times: “This Is Our Life—Kiwanis.” 
Through Pathe Newsreels and Canadian World War I films, this 
show recreated the times in which Kiwanis was born, then intro- 
duced incidents and statistics important in the organization’s early 
life. Founding of the first club at Detroit, descriptions of the found- 
ers, the organization of the first Canadian club, the forming of the 
Constitution and Objects, Kiwanis’ beginnings in community serv- 
ice, the development of the organization’s role today—all this was 
dramatically narrated and acted out in “This Is Our Life—Kiwanis.” 


The Kiwanis story 
—a story of forty 
years of 
service—was 
recreated 

on the 


convention stage in: 


our life . 


a narration with 
slides, organ, cherus 


and a large cast. 


(Top) Franklyn MacCormack (right), 
narrator of “This Is Our Life—Kiwanis,” 
interviews the first International 

President, George F. Hixson of 

Rochester, New York, who recalled the early 
days of Kiwanis. (Below) Past International 
President Hixson greets founders 

Charles Cowdin (left) and George Haas. 
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slide 








shown in “This Is Our Life—Kiwanis” was a 


group picture of the original board of directors of the Detroit 
club, the first in Kiwanis (left). A showing of newsreels from 
1915 followed, then a return to the picture of the first board and 
the revealing of founders Charles R. Cowdin (below, left) and 









Haas on the stage. 


(The two other living founders, 


A. Johnston and Harry A. Young, did not appear.) 














(Above) International President Don E. Engdahl, 
protagonist of the latest scene in “This Is Our 
Life—Kiwanis.” (Left) As one of the high 
points of the show, each district governor was 
introduced to the audience carrying a chain, 

the number of links in the chain indicating the 
number of clubs in his district. (Left) Governor 
Ed Ecklund of the Minnesota-Dakotas District 
carries his chain of 104 links as (left to right) 
International President Don, Past International 
President Walter J. L. Ray and Immediate 

Past International President Donald T. Forsythe 
offer their congratulations to him. 
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# Forging the chain 


i of 4000 links... 


Z T the beginning of 1954, each district governor was given 
a chain of silver links, the number of links in the chain representing 

the number of clubs in his district. After that, each time a new club 
was built in his district, a gold link was added to the chain The chain 
plan was added impetus toward reaching the five-year goal of 4000 
clubs—deadline July 1, 1955. At the time the chains were passed out. 
there were 3687 clubs The 4000th club was built last April 19, so, as 
part of “This Is Our Life Kiwanis,” each district governor carried 

his chain onto the stage and was introduced to the audience.* 

First me Judge Harold V. Hughston of Alabama with a chain of 66 
links: then Harold M. Heimbaugh of California-Nevada-Hawaii, with 
122; Everett L. Butler, Capital, 136; S. Preston Douglas, Carolinas, 108; 
Thomas W. McElvy, Florida, 114; John R. Cole, Georgia, 101; Carl 
Sommer. Illinois-Eastern lowa, 201: Wayne Guthrie. Indiana, 109 
Stewart S. Bloss, Kansas, 78; Pat Quigley, Kentucky-Tennessee, 129 
Oliver M. Hornsby. Louisiana M ississippi-W est Tennessee. 102 

Robert Crary, Michigan, 159: Edwin R. Ecklund, Minnesota-Dakotas, 
104: Robert E. Coughenour, Missouri-Arkansas, 162: Harry F 

Mikelson, Montana, 33: Wilbur C. Miller, Nebraska-lowa, 94: Wilfred 
J. Mongeau, New England, 206; Alonzo J. Bryan, New Jersey, 136 

Dr. Lawrence C. Hall, New York, 241: Frank J. Hotze, Ohio. 236 
Walter H. Howell, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, 141; Fred G. Rounds, 
Pacific Northwest, 231; Sam A. Wagner, acting governor of Pennsylvania, 
09: Victor L. Colony, Rocky Mountain, 65; Richard M. Bowen, 
Southwest, 59: Dr. James N. Walker, Texas-Oklahoma, 258: Le Roy 
Olsen, acting governor of Utah-Idaho, 57; James Calder Robertson, 
Western Canada, 50: William E. Buckley, West Virginia, 50: and Herbert 
linsworth, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, 105. 


The governors then linked their chains together on stanchions, the 


two outer ends being placed in the auditorium aisles, away from the 


stage, to symbolize the opportunity for still greater growth of Kiwanis 


International The nner ends were torged together, symbolizi g 
the strength of Kiwanis 
*At presstime there were 4070 clubs 
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7? KIWANIANS came to the con- 
vention representing more than 
4000 clubs in Canada and the US. 
Many came thousands of miles to get 
their clubs’ problems solved, get 
ideas for new projects, and—most 
exciting of all—to elect officers for 
the new administrative year. All 
came for inspiration, for five busy 
days of activity that would make Ki- 
wanis more meaningful to them and 
tie the bands of membership tighter. 
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The first days of registration are always exciting ones, 
as Kiwanians and their families sign in and get their 
badges, programs and pamphlets. (Left, top and bottom) 
Some of the earlier arrivals sign in. (Above) All his 
convention reading material in a neat pile in front of 
him, a delegate wastes no time pinning on his badge. 
(Right) Dr. Oliver L. Herke (right), registration chair- 
man, goes over a tray of envelopes with one of his as- 
sistants. (Below) A delegate’s credentials are checked, 








ibshey came... 


And all, of course, came to have a 
good time 
Throughout Sunday, June 26, they 
arrived—Kiwanians, their wives and 
the “Junior Guests.” The registra- 
tion desk tallied 12,093 of them be- 
fore the annual meeting was over 
on Thursday. And starting from the 
moment they left the Registration While her dedéy chats otth enciial 
Counter, everyone—dad, mother and delegate over registration, this 


child—had a full program of inter- little girl patiently awaits her trip 
to the Junior Guests Counter 





esting activity. 
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The day 





before the official opening, International 
dresses International officers, past presidents, 


President Don E. Engdahl ad- 





district governors and _ Inter- 


national committee chairmen at the International Council's luncheon and meeting. 


Forward 


in 
AKuwwantis 


By DON E. ENGDAHL 
President, Kiwanis International 


As are the other speeches con- 


tained in this issue, the message 
by International President Don E. 
Engdahl is condensed Copies of 


the complete messages can be ob- 
ta ned by [ 
Office. 


the General 


RESOLUTION: Reaffirmation 


IWANIANS who come to an Inter- 
national convention for the first 
time are struck by its seriousness— 
both in purpose and in function. 
Nowhere is this seriousness better 
symbolized than in the resolutions 
that are presented for adoption on 
the convention floor. These resolu- 
tions are the backbone of Kiwanis. 
In the beginning, they were the 
thoughts of individual Kiwanians, 
then of their clubs. Sent to the 
General Office for reviewing by the 
International Committee on Resolu- 
tions, the resolutions were care- 
fully considered. Those resolutions 





abiding interest in and active support of the following: 
The strengthening of the home, church and school 
Programs for the mental, spiritual and physical de- 


l 
AS ADOPTED BY THE 40th ANNIVERSARY 5 
CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
THROUGH THE YEARS the delegates at the annual conven- 
tions of Kiwanis International have expressed the views f 
of the organization on matters ol importance 5 


The significance of these matters is as great 


in 1955 as 


when resolutions thereon were adopted and it seems 6 


unnecessary to reword such resolutions to indicate the 


continuing support of Kiwanis International: 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis 8 


International at this 40th annual convention reaffirm its 


velopment of our youth. 
Safety programs on the highway, in the home, in 


industry and on the farm. 
Citizenship responsibility. 
Conservation and development of our natural re- 


sources 


The principles upon which the United Nations is 


founded. 


The free enterprise system. 
Mutual respect and responsibility in labor-manage- 


ment relations. 
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selected were offered to the body of 
delegates for adoption. This year, 
each of the ten resolutions submitted 
was adopted without question. 

In their soberness and ambitious- 
ness of scope, the resolutions are 
considered so deeply ingrained in 
the idea of the convention that they 
are presented along with the stories 
and pictures of this year’s conven- 
tion coverage to show how Kiwanis 
implements the various purposes of 
the resolutions. On the bottom of 
page 12 is the first of the resolutions 
adopted at the fortieth anniversary 
convention. 








In a dynamic, inspired voice, International 


President Don E. Engdahl urges his fellow 


Kiwanians to accept the future's challenge. 


tT was thirteen and one-half 
l months ago that you gave me the 
highest honor in Kiwanis, and at 
that time I promised I would do 
everything in my power to have a 
successful year. I have tried hard, 
and sincerely hope that we are a 
better organization today. Lucille 
and I have traveled a little more 
than 90,000 miles in our visits to all 
thirty of the districts. We have 
made approximately 175 visits, and 
estimate that we have talked to rep- 
resentatives of 3000 clubs, and ap- 
proximately 80,000 Kiwanians and 
their ladies. 

When I accepted the office of 
President, I asked that you give me 
“Stout-Hearted Men” with whom to 
work. I compliment you highly on 
your many selections. We have an 
outstanding group of governors this 
year, and they are all doing splendid 
work in their respective districts. 
Unfortunately, two of them have 
been ill during their term of office, 
and our hearts are saddened at this 
convention over the loss of Dr. 
Theodore E. Teah, governor of the 
Pennsylvania District, who passed 
away a week ago today after a 
lengthy illness. We are also grieved 
over the tragic and untimely passing 
a month ago of Charles D. Stewart, 
who as chairman of the General 
Convention Committee had planned 
so well the host arrangements for 
this meeting. 

Along with the governors, the 
nearly 400 lieutenant governors have 
been doing yeoman work this year, 
and I wish to thank them most sin- 
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cerely for their efforts. The Inter- 
national committee chairmen and 
members also have worked hard on 
their programs, and the results are 
clearly seen every day. 

Certainly any remarks that I make 
this morning must contain my sin- 
cere thanks to Secretary Pete and 
his loyal staff at 520 North Michigan. 
For six years now, I have enjoyed 
the friendship of this friendly staff, 
and they have made my Kiwanis 
years much more fruitful. 

While my Kiwanis secretary, Miss 
Ethel Saunders, is not here to ac- 
cept my thanks, I do want it as part 
of the record. She has been most 
faithful in her duties at our Spokane 
office, and without her untiring help 
the job of being president would be 
just about impossible to handle. 

Likewise may I at this time thank 
the entire Board of Trustees for a 
year filled with help to make the 
going as easy as possible. You do 
have a grand Board, and I assure 
you that Kiwanis will always be in 
good hands if you continue to place 
men of their caliber on the Board 

While the bouquets are being 
handed out, I certainly would not 
want to miss anyone. To all gov- 
ernors, lieutenant governors, Inter- 
national committee members and 
chairmen—yes, to all loyal and faith- 
ful Kiwanians, the sincere thanks of 
Don and Lucille. You have given 
us a wonderful year and we shall 
always be indebted to you and to 
Kiwanis. 

Thanks to the splendid work 
carried on the past few years, and to 


the work of Harold Danner and 
Ralph Steele and their committees 
this year, we proudly announced the 
birth of the 4000th club in April of 
this year. We have now grown to 
4060 clubs, and there is every in- 
dication that this year will equal or 
surpass the record set last year, 
when 238 new clubs were brought 
into our organization. There is still 
ample room for expansion, and I 
urge all of you to be ever on the 
lookout for communities in which 
we can share our Kiwanis. Many 
of our large cities have yet to expe- 
rience the fun of having multiple 
clubs. I think of the areas of Chi- 
cago, with its forty-five clubs, the 
Los Angeles area, the Cleveland 
area, and even my own city of 
Spokane, where we have twelve 
clubs in the greater Spokane area, 
which comprises a population of 
about 225,000. It can be done, and 
I hope that before this Kiwanis year 
is over, we will have started on mul- 
tiple club expansion in many addi- 
tional areas. 

It was my sincere desire that I 
could announce to you this morning 
that we had met our goal of 250,000 
members, but in spite of the tre- 
mendous effort on the part of Inter- 
national Chairman Ernie Chapman 
and his great committee, we did not 
quite make it. We stand at 241,000. 
We are not going to quit, though. 
Your committee and your Board of 
Trustees are determined to exceed 
this goal by December 31. This too 
can be done, because there are more 
men desiring to share our Kiwanis 
with us than have ever belonged to 
Kiwanis. Won’t you give them the 
opportunity to have the same fun 
that you have had through your Ki- 
wanis years? We salute Ernie Chap- 
(see FORWARD IN KIWANIS page 41) 
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The Declaration of Independence 


RESOLUTION: 
of Man 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 40th ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


In OUR TIME, as in all times, the bright forces of freedom 
contend with the dark forces of slavery for the allegiance 
of mankind 

In the second half of our century democracy leads the 
forces of freedom, and communism leads the forces of 
slavery 
will not 


counter all 


In this struggle we who fight for democracy 


neglect our physical defenses nor fail to 
aggressive and subversive works of communism 

But we must not forget the nature of this struggle: 
It is for 


If our strategy is only negative, we shall fail: for com- 


the minds and souls of men 


munism is negation 


GH 


The information available in Club Clinic 
throughout the convention. (Above) The first day's visitors. 

























If we stake our fate on weapons and science, on the 
whole armory of materialism alone, we shall fail; for 
communism is materialism. 

To win the minds and souls of men we must propose 
the democratic way of life, we must crusade for the 
God-given spirit of each individual. 

The Declaration for the Independence of the New 
World can gain the allegiance of men everywhere to 
win independence for all the world: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. .. .” 

Accordingly, we resolve that, as free men and citizens 
we will preach and practice the dignity and rights of all 
men, and we urge that the 
strategy ol freedom in the struggle of our time be a 
positive program to proclaim and establish the Declara- 
tion of Independence for all mankind 


upon our governments 





66 


... the minds and 
souls of men.” 


T= POIGNANCE of any International 

convention's Sunday evening pro- 
official 
many 


gram—the prelude to the 


opening—is unforgettable to 
convention-goers. It is during this 
evening that Kiwanians 
inspirational keynote to the days 
ahead. In Cleveland, they heard 
the Rev. Reuben K. Youngdahl on 


the value of living up to one’s full 


derive an 


powers; witnessed a soul-searching 
“In Memoriam” by the Rev. Philip 
E. Auer, a past International vice- 
president; and watched the drama- 
tizations of the first 
tional Objects. 

In the afternoon, after they had 
checked in, Kiwanians got the feel 
of the setup; some went to the Club 
Clinic, where questions on all phases 
of committee work were answered. 


two Constitu- 


attracted Kiwanians 
(Below) 


Choirs from high schools in Bedford, Lakewood, Avon Lake and Maple 


Heights, Ohio sing Sunday evening. 








(Right) Rev. Philip E. Auer gives 
the “In Memoriam,” honoring Kiwanians who died in the past year. 
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Qs WE HAVE TO STAND on tip- 
toe to lengthen our reach for 
something we prize or need. Per- 
haps it is the treasure far back on 
the topmost shelf or an apple ripen- 
ing in the sun beyond the arm’s 
length. We cannot reach either un- 
less we stand on tiptoe. 

It seems to be that the prizes in 
life go to those who can reach a 
little higher, last a little longer, 
strive a little harder. There are some 
whose lives are cabined, coffined, 
They just 
level, 


cribbed and _ confined. 
shuffle eyes on the 
never looking up or beyond to the 
horizon. Their faith means little to 
them. Religion is merely a routine 
of going to church, contributing to 
its support and expenses, throwing 
a dollar into the Community Chest 
two into the 


along, 


or tossing a dime o1 
hat for alms 
Because we have failed to make 


Luwing 
on 
liuptoe 


By 

DR. REUBEN K. 
YOUNGDAHL 
Pastor, Mount Olivet 


Lutheran Church 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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our faith more practical, we find 
ourselves in trouble and many do 
not even begin to know what life 
in all of its abundancy can be. 

Let that little boy be our teacher, 
who, riding with a truck driver on 
a big semitrailer, begged to be per- 
mitted to take over the wheel. They 
were going down a mountainside 
with treacherous curves. The steep 
incline and the weight of the load 
put the truck driver’s skill to the 
test in keeping the big vehicle to 
the road. Still the boy kept plead- 
ing. Finally the truck driver thought 
he would teach him a lesson. At an 
opportune spot he gave the wheel 
to the boy. Suddenly the lad knew 
the frightful pull of the truck and 
for the first time realized his re- 
sponsibility. He changed his tune. 
“Take it back!” he cried. “Take it 
back!” 

Many of us in this day are like 
little boys as we steer the big semi- 
trailer of our lives. We try to make 
our way downhill by our own skill. 
Suddenly at a turn we are fright- 
ened. We want a hand 
than our own at the wheel. If only 
our eyes could be opened wide to 
see the Master at our side we 
would hear Him say, “I will take 
the wheel gladly. I am well ac- 
quainted with the machine of your 
life. Stay with Me and we will 
arrive safely at our destination.” 
Wise is ‘the one who hears and 
obeys the voice which says, “Move 
over, man; let go, and let God take 
control.” 

Most people are just existing, liv- 
ing in fear. In spite of the fact that 
we have so many things that we 
should be happy as kings, there is a 
lack of luster in life. I think of the 
heroine in the melodrama, Polly- 
anna. She is a sad looking creature 
whose life lacks the luster of those 
living on tiptoe. She is being asked 
some questions: “Don’t you have 
any food?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Clothes to wear?” 

a 

“A house to live in?” 

"2. 

“Then what is the trouble?” 

She said, “That is not living, that 
is just going on.” 

Too many of us are merely exist- 
ing. In spite of all the mechanical 
advantages we have in living there 


stronger 


is something lacking. Too few of 
us have spent enough time in devel- 
oping the one thing which we all 
have in common—namely, life itself. 
This is what counts for it is life 
that is destined to be immortal and 
eternal. 

What is life? To some it is a long 
headache on a_ noisy street. To 
another it is a joke that ceases to 
be funny, a jail sentence for the 
crime of being born, a disease for 
which death is a cure. None of these 
have ever discovered what it means 
to live on tiptoe. Said the most 
vibrant personality who ever lived 
on the face of the earth, “I have 
come that you might have life and 
might have it more abundantly.” 
The biggest business you have is 
the business of developing your 
life. There is a power that can make 
it become more wonderful each day, 
but we must cooperate with that 
force to make His plan effective for 
us. Now how does this come about? 
>To be living on tiptoe you must 
make a plan for your life, and work 
to fulfill it with all there is in you. 

How foolish it would be for a 
man to try to construct a building 
without an architect. And yet, when 
it comes to the most important con- 
struction in which man participates, 
that of a life, nine out of ten of 
us do not have a plan. We have 
become the captives of a new phi- 
losophy which says we need no 
legislation. “Express yourself, just 
let yourself go,” is the voice of our 
day. 

We have been looking in the 
wrong places for the right answers. 
As I travel about the country, I find 
more different kinds of parking 
meters than anything else. One day 
I wasted several minutes trying to 
find the slot in which to put the coin. 
I finally became exasperated and 
decided to give up when suddenly I 
sign which read, “When 
fails, try reading 


Saw a 
everything else 
directions.” 

We are living in a day in which 
man’s way has failed. We are 
fumbling about standing on the 
brink of destruction when all the 
time the voice of God is trying to 
tell us when everything else fails, 
try reading directions—‘“try reading 
directions which I have given you 
for life,” He says. Are you allowing 

(see LIVING ON TIPTOE page 43) 


“It seems to be that the prizes in life go to these whe can reach 


a little higher ... strive a little harder.” 
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SOYS AND GIRLS WORK 
rIWANIANS who visited the fortieth 


? anniversary International con- 
vention found much to supplement 
co the sessions of the five-day meeting. 
The Club Clinic and panel confer- 
ences, for example, were inexhaus- 
tible sources of Kiwanis education. 
Say a club was having a problem. 
Its delegates to the convention could 
visit Club Clinic—one of the most 
popular places at the convention 
















and spread the problem before an 
expert, then discuss it with him in 
detail. 

The panel conferences—on ad- 
ministration, citizenship services, 
youth services and club officership— 
invite questions from the floor 
related to the many topics that 
participants in the panels discuss. 


At the sections of Club Clinic set aside for questions on Key Clubs 
and Boys and Girls Work (above), delegates discuss their problems 
with chairmen and members of the International committees. (Right) 
Ralph D. Steele (left), chairman of the International Committee on 
New Club Building—Canada, listens to a delegate’s inquiry. 


Where Kiwanians went to get ideas 
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(Right) Merle H. Tucker (right, standing), chairman of the 
International Committee on Agriculture and Conservation, 
talks over Farm-City Week plans with visitors to his com- 
mittee’s section in Club Clinic. (Above) Club delegates a=. 
get some new ideas on Support of Churches in Their Spir- , 
itual Aims activities in the section devoted to this com- 
mittee. The Clinic was open throughout the convention. 
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These are some of the men who welcomed Kiwanis 
International convention to Cleveland: (Above), 
left to right) Mayor A. J. Celebrezze of Cleve- 


land, State Governor Frank J. Lausche of Ohio 
and A. Z. Baker, International president-elect 
of Rotary. (Right) Melvin L. Gillie, general chair- 
man of the convention, a Cleveland Kiwanian. (Be- 
low) Governor Frank J. Hotze of the Ohio District. 
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The organized 
communication of ideas 
made possible by 

the Club Clinic and the panel 
eonferences sent many 

a convention delegate home a 


better Kiwanian. 





International Trustee David B. Doner (above) addresses a panel 
conference on administration. (Below) At another panel on ad- 
ministration, States R. G. Finley, chairman of the International 
Committee on Public and Business Affairs, gets a point across, 








With International Treasurer R. Warren Graffam presiding, the lieutenant gover- 
nors met for a luncheon and conference, and exchanged ideas and opinions about 
their parts in the plan of Kiwanis leadership. Participants in this conference: 
Past Governors C. J. Chaffee, A. E. Coulter, Llewellyn Fay, Claude L. Ryder. 


The panel conferencent 


AT EACH CONVENTION, the various 
f phases of Kiwanis committee 
activity are discussed at panel con- 
ferences before large audiences. 
Presiding over each panel is an In- 
ternational officer; participants are 
experts in the topics discussed. For 
the panels on administration, citizen- 
ship services and youth services, 
conventioneers are divided into two 
groups; one group is made up of 
those representing clubs with sixty 
or fewer members, the other, those 
from clubs with sixty-one or more. 
Other panels are held on: Presidents, 
Duties and problems of club presidents, vice-presidents and directors was the Vice-Presidents and Directors; and 
topic of the pane! conference (above) led by International Trustee J. O. Tally, Jr., Secretaries, Treasurers and Finance 
for representatives of clubs with sixty or fewer members. (Below) A confer- Committees. Here there are three 
ence for men interested in the obligations of secretaries, treasurers and finance groups: sixty members or fewer, 
committees. International Trustees Everett F. Penshorn, Simon H. Reynolds sixty-one to 150 and 151 or more. 
and I, R. Witthahn presided over the panel conferences on these subjects. In addition to the panels shown 
on these pages, or mentioned in 
captions, Trustees Luman W. Hol- 
man and H. Park Arnold presided 
over panels on Citizenship Services, 
and Trustees Reed C. Culp and 
Albert J. Tully led panels on Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents and Direc- 
tors. Past President Donald _ T. 
Forsythe presided over the gov- 
ernors’ conference. A special event at 
the convention was a “Recognition 
Breakfast” for presidents of clubs 
scoring a net increase of five or more 
members this year. 
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(Left) District secretaries, the right arms of their district governors, talked over their prob- 
lems at a special conference and luncheon. Many are permanent secretaries. International 
Vice-President J. A. Raney presided at this meeting. (Above) The healthy turnout that 
greeted the leaders of one of the panel conferences on youth services. International 
Trustee H. W. “Ike” Driver and Kenneth B. Loheed were presiding officers at these panels, 


Irvin C. Chapman, chairman of the International Committee 
on Attendance and Membership, calls on presidents of clubs 
making a net gain of five or more members since January 1. 











Before convention delegates and visiters, a distinguished Canadian 


ambassador recounts the lengthy career of peaceful relations between his nation 


and the United States and asks them 





By A. D. P. HEENEY 


Canadian Ambassador to the 


Lnited States 


()' ITE A LONG TIME AGO that wise 
e old tyrant Dr. Samuel Johnson 
said that “A man should keep his 
friendship in a constant repair.” We 
know this is true of individuals. 
The same is true of nations—per- 
haps even more so 

Now, as my second year in Wash- 
ington draws to a close, I am happy 
to be able to report that relations 
United States and 
Canada are in good shape 

Not that the attitudes of Washing- 
ton and Ottawa are identical on 


between the 


every question. In our many joint 
affairs, the Canadian interest and 
the Canadian point of view cannot 
always be expected to coincide 
precisely with the American. It is 
in this area, I believe, that our re- 
lationship deserves a good deal more 
attention than it normally receives. 
I believe that we should each know 
more about the things in which we 
differ, and the subjects on which we 
do not see eye to eye—and seek to 
understand the reasons for them. I 
believe that in doing so we will not 
weaken but immensely strengthen 
the friendship between us. 

If Canada and the United States 
were not so close we would not have 
to take the same pains to understand 
one another. But here we are, cheek 
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To keep our friendship 
In repaur 


by jowl, on this fortunate North 
American continent—close relatives 
as well as friends. And however 
wide and deep we dig the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway, we know that we 
will be in each other’s pockets till 
the end of time 

Let us, therefore, as the good 
friends we are and will remain, take 
the trouble to know and understand 
Let us take the 
mutual 


one another bette 
trouble to examine ou 
problems, and the problems of the 
larger world in which we are both 
involved, from each other’s point of 
view. For, in this fast-moving 
anxious existence, we cannot afford 
to be taken by surprise by some un- 
suspected divergence of opinion or 
interest. As far as possible we should 
be prepared for these issues in ad- 
vance, so that, with the best advan- 
tage on both sides, we can work out 
joint and sensible solutions. We 
must always remember the vital im- 
portance attach 
within our own countries to the right 
to differ 
extend this principle 


which we both 


And we must consciously 
across our 
boundary. 

It has often been suggested that, 
if we knew more of each other’s his- 
tory, we would understand one an- 
other better. And so we should. But, 
frankly, I am not too optimistic of 
getting very much Canadian his- 
tory into American schools, or vice 
versa. Yet on each side of the 
boundary, we might profitably know 
more of the main movements and 
events which have gone into the 
building of the sister nation. 

Take the American war of inde- 
pendence. In this country, which 
has such a lively sense of history, 
1776 has a magic ring. To us Can- 
adians, however, this was the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The despised Tories 


of American history books are the 
revered United Empire Loyalists of 
ours; and the attack on Quebec by 
the Colonial Army—to Americans a 
forlorn and tragic episode which 
failed because Canadians obstinately 
refused to be liberated—is to us 
a heroic defense by a_ handful 
of French and British Canadians 
against an unprovoked attempt to 
seize our land by force. 

The fear of aggression from the 
United States was a recurring and 
compelling motive in Canadian af- 
fairs long after the Declaration of 
Independence. But how many Amer- 
icans realize this or appreciate the 
continuing effect upon Canadians of 
living next to a neighbor whose 
wealth and might have always 
maintained a level so far above their 
own? 

These fears of armed aggression 
have indeed long passed. But the 
fear of annexation which was once 
so lively in Canada, has, I sometimes 
think, been replaced by a subtler 
and more complex sentiment among 
Canadians. Satisfied, on the best of 
evidence, of the friendship and good 
will of the United States, we Ca- 
nadians remain acutely conscious of 
the vastly greater power and wealth 
and influence of our great neigh- 
bor. At the same time we are sub- 
ject to many peaceful American in- 
vasions. We are eager importers of 
the products of every form of public 
communication — American news- 
papers and periodicals, American 
movies, radio and television. We 
have grown accustomed too, to all 
kinds of other American imports 
which make our lives more com- 
fortable. We welcome American 
tourists in large numbers, and the 
investment of American capital in 
helping to develop our resources and 
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RESOLUTION: United States—Canada Relations 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 40th ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


THROUGH THE YEARS our two nations have enjoyed a 
relatively easy and automatic relationship with each 
As our two countries move into new situations, 
we can less than ever afford to take each other for 
granted. We need to show sound common sense, mature 
judgment and understanding of our long-term interest 
to ensure that this new and complex relationship be- 
tween Canada and the United States will consolidate and 
strengthen rather than weaken our good neighborhood. 1. 

WHEREAS, due to increased population since World 
War II the stress of commercial activities relating to 
production and moving raw material and finished prod- 
ucts across the border and through these countries to 
foreign soil has become a real concern of the two na- 


other. 


tions; and 


WHEREAS, serious conferences are being held be- 





our industries. At the same time 
we want everyone to know that we 
are determined to stand on our own 
feet. a chip 
on our And, 
even though you Americans cannot 
for the life of you understand why, 


Perhaps we do carry 


national shoulder. 


it is best that you be aware of it. 

If some Americans still think that 
Canadians pay taxes to Britain, 
there are plenty of Canadians who 
have strangely distorted ideas of the 
workings of Congress and the role 
of the President. And so it goes; 
examples of our ignorance of one 
another would be easy to multiply. 

It is probably in the realm of com- 
mercial dealings that most of the 
current difficulties develop between 
the United States and Canada. Most 


Americans know that Canada is a 


large and necessary supplier of 
United States needs in newsprint, 
uranium, base metals and many 


other products. What is not so well 
known is that the trade between 
our two countries is the largest be- 
tween any two nations, and that 
Canadians buy from the United 
States much more than they sell— 
last year $600,000,000 more—and 
that the Canadian market is very 
important to many US producers. 
Of course Canadians tend to be bet- 
ter informed than Americans on 
matters of foreign trade because we 
are a people of only some 15,000,000 
to 16,000,000, without the large do- 
mestic market which you enjoy. 
Consequently, we depend on main- 
taining a large volume of exports to 
keep up the North American stand- 
ard of living to which we have be- 
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tween representatives of our two nations for the purpose 


of a better understanding of the intricate diplomatic 


and business difficulties that arise as the intensity of the 
competitive action grows; and 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis membership is composed of busi- 


no 


ym oo 


Broad 
Will Week. 


ness and professional men who are concerned with the 
possibility of strained relations between the peoples of 
our two countries: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
long-existing practice of friendly relationships, built 
through Kiwanis service programs, be fitted to these 
current problems and to this end Kiwanis International 
urges its member clubs te support action such as: 
Educational programs in the schools directed toward 
creating a complete and full understanding of our 
interdependence. 

Conferences of Kiwanis representatives with govern- 
ment officials of both countries. 

Effective study of our relationship by Kiwanis clubs. 
recognition of 


that the 


United States-Canada Good 





come accustomed. 

So when the United States Gov- 
ernment or Congress interferes with 
the movement of Canadian 
across the border, Canadians tend to 
irritated and 
times to express themselves pretty 


goods 


become pretty some- 
warmly. 

On the 
there 
that Canadian authorities are some- 
than they 
water re- 


other side of the fence— 
are some Americans who feel 
times less cooperative 
might be in regard to 
sources for example, or in the smok- 
ing out of fraudulent stock salesmen 
who play American suckers from 
Canadian soil. 

It occurs to me that those Amer- 
ican and Canadians who, like Ki- 
wanians, have the desire and op- 
portunity to do so, might make a 
further valuable contribution to our 
relations by giving some attention 
to such issues as these and to the 
frank examination of the attitudes of 
both sides. For I am persuaded not 
only that our friendship will survive 
such practical tests, but that it will 
be greatly strengthened and the 
climate of our relations kept sane 
and sweet. 

The United States is a great power 
—the greatest in the world. Al- 
though Americans have not sought 
them, they have been compelled by 
events to accept responsibilities on 
every continent. In comparison 
Canada is much less powerful, al- 
though her performance —to say 
nothing of her potential—have in 
these past twenty-five years made 
her, I believe, an ally of substantial 
importance. For we Canadians too 


have taken a share—and I think it is 
a responsible share—in shoring up 
the defenses of the free countries 
and contributing to their economic 
recovery. Indeed, we believe that 
we have earned the right to be re- 
garded as good partners and faith- 
ful friends in the company of free 
nations. 

There are facts of Canadian life 
not reflected in the United States, 
just as there are facts of American 
life which have no counterpart in 
Canada. If these national differences 
are recognized and understood, they 
need not lead to dispute, much less 
conflict, but can be acknowledged 
frankly as the differences between 
friends are acknowledged, with 
understanding and respect. And the 
issues to which they give rise can be 
resolved in the same _ spirit, by 
patience and restraint and common 
sense. 

If this morning I have drawn 
attention to things wherein we differ 
and our interests diverge—we Ca- 
nadians and Americans—I have 
done so, I trust, in such a way as to 
emphasize the great essentials upon 
which we are one. For we are 
united, not by geography alone, but 
by the unrelenting attachment of 
our peoples to free institutions and 
by our common determination to 
follow courses which will ensure 
this freedom and peace for ourselves 
and for our children. Let us remain 
united on this high solid ground— 
but, at the same time, let us not 
neglect the things which are re- 
quired to keep our friendship in “a 
constant repair.” THE END 
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International President Don E. Engdahl 
(left) let out a full-bodied laugh to 
go with the oversize gavel that Is 
presented to him during the convention, 


(Above) Lewis N., Stuckey (top), presi- 
dent of Key Clubs, and Eugene Alford, 
Circle K representative, based their re- 
marks on the ties between Kiwanis and 
their organizations. (Right) Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson (second from left) 
waits to speak. Others are (left to right) 
Willis H. “Bid” Edmund, director of 
convention music; J. A. Raney, Interna- 
tional vice-president, and Mrs. Benson. 


The proudest moment at the convention for many is 
the presentation of achievement awards to winning 
clubs and districts. (Above) Immediate Past Governor 
Elliott J. Taylor of the California-Nevada-Hawaii Dis- 
trict accepts the district award in the Gold group 
(171 clubs or more) from Donald I. Parker, chairman 
of the International Committee on Achievement Reports. 


| convention session is brimful with speeches, 

4 music and significant Kiwanis moments. At the 
Tuesday morning session, for example, hundreds 
of lieutenant governors—the links between clubs 
and district governors—were introduced (left) 
so were the president of Key Club International 
and the official representative of Circle K, both of 
whom spoke. The presentation of achievement 
awards, a traditionally important ceremony at 
conventions, also took place at this session, which 
concluded with the impatiently awaited address 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 


La 
iA. 


» at 
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oop Kiwanians follow the Master 
G in that they come “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 
They know that to serve is truly to 
live—that service to their fellowmen 
is service to their God. 

I am here today, however, not so 
much to praise Kiwanis Interna- 
tional as to talk to you about your 
stake in another service organiza- 
tion. 

It is the organization of which I 
have the honor to be secretary. 

I am proud to work for my gov- 
ernment—for my country—for the 
finest employer in the world, the 
people of the United States. And I 
am proud to work side by side with 
the thousands of devoted public 
servants who make up the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

They, like you of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, seek not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. They wear the 
mantle of a good conscience for un- 
selfish service to their fellowmen. 
They, too, know that to serve is 
truly to live. 

One of the urgent needs: of our 
world today is mutual understand- 
ing—the willingness and the ability 
to put ourselves in the other fellow’s 
position—to see his work, his prob- 
lems, his goals. We must have bet- 


RESOLUTION: Farm-City Week 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 40th ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


WHEREAS, the progress, harmony and strength of our 
peoples are based upon an understanding of their mutual 


and individual problems; and 


WHEREAS, there is a need to develop a better under- 
standing of the dependency between rural and urban 


people: 
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Secretary of 





In launching the Kiwanis-sponsored Farm-City 


Week, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 


tells vonvention-goers that 


To serve ts 


truly to live 


By EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Agriculture 


ter understanding between farm and 
city people. Technological progress 
has made it possible for fewer and 
fewer people to produce the food 
and fiber for our nation. More and 
more of our population is concen- 
trated in urban centers, with less 
and less understanding of the most 
vital of all our industries—agricul- 
ture. 

Therefore, I am greatly pleased by 
the fine work Kiwanis International 
is doing as a coordinating group for 





National Farm-City Week, to be 
held between October 23 and 29. 


This week is dedicated to better 
understanding between farm and 
city people. It is a real service. It 
has great potentialities. 

We need to understand one an- 
other—and understanding is a two- 
way street. We need to see that no 
economic group can exist by and for 
itself alone. We need to cooperate. 
That is the way to prosperity. That 
is the way to peace. That is the way 
to serve our nation—our brothers— 
and gur God. 

That is why I want to take a few 
minutes to tell you something about 
your stake in the Department of 
Agriculture—a great service organ- 
ization. 

When John Jones ducked into his 


shower this morning, he probably 
had no thought that the bar of soap 
in his hand was made of animal and 
vegetable fats and oils and of rosin— 
all of which are agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

When he toweled off after his 
shower, he never once reflected that 
the raw moterial in his towel prob- 
ably came from the cotton fields of 
Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas or 
California. 

When he selected his clothing for 
the day—underwear, socks, shoes, 
shirt, tie and suit—he did not advert 
to the fact that most, or all, of those 
articles had their beginnings on 
American acres in widely scattered 
quarters of the nation. 

And I doubt very much if you, my 
friends, realize that the cotton goods, 
the wool, the leathers you are wear- 
ing owe much to the explorers, 
breeders and research workers of 
the department. 

Just one example: The cattle in- 
dustry supplied the raw material for 
your shoes. We would not have the 
magnificent cattle industry we now 
possess but for the work of the de- 
partment in stamping out animal 
diseases and finding better ways to 
breed, feed and care for livestock. 

Would you be skeptical if I told 
you that the work of the department 
is helping every day to save the 
limbs and lives of your children? 
Last winter when your little ones 
bounded off to school many of them 

(see TO SERVE page 44) 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 


appreciated; and 


International, through local club action, foster Farm- 
City Week, Oct. 23-29, 1955, to the end that the fact of 
the interdependence of our citizens is more generally 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 


national seek the cooperation of business, industry, farm, 


ranch and youth organizations and all other. interested 
agencies so that the program will be unselfish in concept, 


broad in participation and truly national in scope. 
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nance, International 





“Gentlemen, J have the honor 


to nominate . 


[7 EDNESDAY was election day, and 
there were ten offices to be 
filled: International president, vice- 
president (one from Canada and one 
from the United States), a treasurer 
and six trustees. Upon arriving in 
Cleveland, each district called a 
caucus to choose three representa- 
tives to the Conference on Recom- 
mendations for Nominations, held on 
Tuesday afternoon. Those chosen 
assembled to consider the qualifica- 
tions of all men desiring to run for 
office. Late Tuesday afternoon, the 
committee reported that fourteen 
candidates had been approved; this 


As chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
Trustee Reed C. 
Culp reports on the 





ed 
*- 


On their way into the House of Delegates to elect In- 
ternational officers for 1955-1956 (left), Kiwanians 
get a book of ballots in exchange for their official 
delegate’s card. Their credentials were checked earlier. 


year's finances. 





(Above) A delegate gets biographical sketches on all 
candidates for office before going in to vote. (Left) 
The delegates vote. Nominating speeches were heard 
before each voting. (Below) International Trustee J. 
O. Tally, Jr., chairman of the Committee on Laws 
and Regulations, gives his report to delegates. 





meant that biographical sketches on 
the men had to be off the presses in 
time for the voting next morning. 
The Wednesday morning session 
opened with a series of reports. The 
first nominating speech was heard at 
10:45 a.m. Voting was over by 12:30 
p.m. All afternoon the Elections 
Committee counted votes, and re- 
sults were known at 5 p.m. 


International Treasurer R. Warren Graffam 
presents his report to the House of Dele- 
gates, Ths report was followed by six others, 
then International officers were elected. 
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Report of the Secretary 


~~ THIS PLATFORM in Cleveland 


in 1942, I had the honor to make 


my first convention report as your 
secretary. Our two nations were 
then at war against our common 


enemies, and the manpower of Ki- 
wanis - 113,000 strong—was 
dedicated to winning the war 
building morale on the home front. 
Today, in retrospect, with twice as 
many clubs and members, we 
knowledge the guidance and bless- 
ings of Divine Providence. Today 
we are on a new and higher plane 
with greater and unparalleled op- 
portunities. It is fitting that we 
pause in this fortieth anniversary 
convention to appraise our progress 
and rededicate ourselves to the ful- 
fillment of our destiny in a world 
still torn with strife. 

During the past forty years Ki- 
wanis has virtually become a house- 
hold Amidst 


- some 


and 


ac- 


word for service. 


By O. E. PETERSON 


Secretary, Kiwanis International 


sweeping changes that have trans- 
formed the American and Canadian 
scene, Kiwanis has continued with- 
out interruption through periods of 
war, and infiation its 
program of building better commu- 
nities. It was Victor Hugo, who on 
the eve of his death, recorded this 
line in his diary: “No army can 
withstand the strength of an 
whose time has come.” The hour 
had struck for Kiwanis in 1915, and, 
without fanfare or spectacular pro- 
motion, the organization has grown 


depression 


idea 


steadily until today we embrace a 
fellowship of 241,000 men in 4060 
communities. The theme of this 
convention, inspired by the first 


hymn in our songbook, is “Forward 
in Kiwanis!” “Forward in Kiwanis, 


At the conclusion of his report, International 
Secretary O. E. “Pete” Peterson waves to the 
audience. He made his first report as secretary 
thirteen summers ago from the same platform. 


firm the ranks and filled—with life’s 
truest soldiers, men who work and 
build.” 

Again this year there is much 
tangible evidence of this building. 
It is inspiring to read in the printed 
report, Kiwanis in Action, 1954, the 
summary of activities and club ac- 
complishments during the past 
calendar year. In this report, figures 
like these stand out: 
> Nearly 65,000 Kiwanians are serv- 
ing on local boards such as schools, 
hospitals, libraries, et cetera, and 
over 15,500 are currently holding 
public office. 
> Nearly 22,000 safety and courtesy 
campaigns were conducted last year 
and over 10,000 Go-to-Church cam- 
paigns. 
> Under our agricultural and con- 
servation program, two and 
one-third million trees were planted 
and 264,000 farmers entertained. 
> Kiwanians last year conducted 
over 12,000 activities to combat com- 
munism and and almost 
30,000 Kiwanians were engaged in 
civil defense and similar citizenship 


over 


socialism, 


services. 

> Funds raised by clubs for the 
Community Chest, cancer, heart and 
polio campaigns totaled $15,500,000. 


I woutp urce you to obtain a copy 
of this thrilling report which is 
available in the Club Clinic. In it 
you will also find that in our youth 
1,500,000 
youngsters were enrolled at Kiwanis 
Youth Centers, and approximately 
400,000 high school youths were pro- 
vided vocational counsel. There 
were over 31,000 scholarships and 
scholastic awards given, and 11,400 
(see REPORT page 46) 


services last year nearly 





RESOLUTION: 
Government and Men in Business 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 40th ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


THE TWIN BLESSINGS of democratic government and free- 
dom of enterprise have, in large measure, given our 
nations of Canada and the United States the strength, 
wealth and happiness of society we now enjoy. 

As our populations have vastly increased and our 
community life has become intensely complicated, mis- 
understanding and lack of understanding have grown 
between free citizens working in government and free 


citizens working in business. 
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Interchange Between Men in 


This is disturbing; it may become dangerous. 


We must seek ways to preserve a full understanding 
that our people must be served equally by our represen- 


business. 


tatives in government and our representatives in busi- 
ness; we must find means to keep, in our modern great 
nations, the intimacy of men in government and men in 


As a way of doing this Kiwanis proposes as a project 
for government and business today a program of inter- 
change between men in business and men in govern- 
ment, so that each group may have a tour of duty and 
an education in the ways and procedures and spirit of 
the other’s work, thereby enlightening and enriching 


both, to the enduring gain of all our people. 
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(Above) G. Maynard Smith, chairman of the International 
Committee on Resolutions, reports on the work of his com- 
mittee. (Right) General Thomas D. White of the US Air 
Force, International President Don E. Engdah! and Inter- 
national Trustee W. Donald Dubail (left to right) on stage 
before the General gave his address at the last session. 








RESOLUTIONS AS ADOPTED BY THE 40th ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Good Neia/ HDors World- Wide 
Ever MINDFUL of the increasing need for greater effort 
and purpose in maintaining peaceful relationships among 


nations. Kiwanis International hereby rededicates itself 


to a program whereby we may 


1. Acquaint ourselves and others with peoples of other 


nations 

2. Impress on ou itizens the importance of good con- 
duct, actions and manners while living or traveling 
in other countries 

3. Encourage an increase of exchange students and 
teache 


4. Exchange information with peoples of other countries 
5. Improve our hospitality to and entertainment of 
tors from foreign countries 


6. Establish an annual “Good Neighbor Week” honor- 


ing peoples of other nations whether residents or 
visitors 
7. Indicate our support of technical assistance to worthy 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Wuerras, only a very small percentage of teen-age ac- 

tivity can be condemned, it is a fact, nevertheless, that 

juvenile delinquency does exist, in varying degrees, in 
every community throughout our nations; and 

WHEREAS, among other things, lack of parental in- 
terest and responsibility, lack of religious training, in- 
adequate court and probation facilities, and inertia of 
public opinion are causes of juvenile delinquency; and 

WHEREAS, sadistic and obscene literature and so- 
called crime comics, recognized as immoral, are available 
to anyone irrespective of age, and evidence shows that 
such publications have influenced our youth thereby 
further contributing to their delinquency: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 

International, through its member clubs: 

l. Arouse public opinion to gain the cooperation of 
service clubs, parent-teacher associations, home and 
school associations, church groups and others to 
combat the causes of juvenile delinquency; 
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2. Campaign to suppress such sadistic and obscene 
literature and crime comics; 

3. Persuade parents of the necessity to supervise their 
children’s reading, to participate in their religious 
training, and to assume responsibility for directing 
the energies of youth into wholesome channels. 


Limitation, Inspection and Control of Armaments 
WHEREAS, most nations of the world are now engaged 
in a race to increase their military might; and 

WHEREAS, this race is costing their taxpayers many 
billions of dollars; and 

WHEREAS, the peoples of many of these nations are 
being enslaved in this race for power and defense; and 

WHEREAS. human and natural resources are being 
wasted which could better be used in peacetime pur- 
sults: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International favors, under United Nations supervision, 
the limitation, inspection and control of the armaments 
of all nations and urges them to work diligently toward 
that end so that all people may live side by side in peace. 


Mental and Emotional lilness 


RECOGNIZING that mental and emotional illness is a threat 
to our greatest resource, our people, and 
Recognizing further that this problem is one of the 
greatest challenges facing medicine and society gen- 
erally today: 
NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that Ki- 
wanis International, through its clubs, support 
1. Programs for better understanding of mental illnesses 
and diseases. 
2. Cooperation with all public, private and religious 
groups concerned with this problem 
3. Study, research and therapy in this field. 
4. Training and education of personnel for this work. 
5. Legislation on behalf of the mentally ill. 
6. The rehabilitation and adjustment of mental patients 
following discharge from medical care or institutions. 
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“They are beginning te realize 
that he whe controls ... space 


controls the surface beneath.” 


Air power 
and youth 


By GENERAL THOMAS D. WHITE 


Vice-( hief ot Staff, LS Air Force 





HERE ARE MANY fine leadership failure, for it seems that the world is We must steel ourselves to face 
g pron and organizations in the not quite what we want for these’ this problem for a long time. We 
United States and abroad. Of all youngsters. And we know that if must outlast the Communists, in a 
these organizations, the United the Communists should be victorious game that they are experts in—the 
States Air Force feels exceptionally in their increasing quest for world waiting game. This means that we 
close to Kiwanis. One of the main domination, our hopes for the kind cannot count on having this problem 
reasons, of course, is that for the of world we want for our kids would _ settled before we turn the reins of 


last three years the Kiwanis clubs never be reality. However, the ef- leadership over to our children. 
of America have allowed the Air fort we must make to stay free is Rather, we must prepare our chil- 
Force to participate with them in the very great. There are some who dren to face and deal with the same 
observance of National Kids’ Day. wonder if the effort to defeat the kinds of issues that we are struggling 
Already you in Kiwanis and we in Communists in a cold war, or in a_ with today. 
the Air Force are making plans for hot war, if it is forced upon us, After World War II we showed 
this year’s Kids’ Day in September. would also prevent our dreams from our desire and hope for lasting 
Last year’s was a great success. At coming true. So what do we do? peace. We proved we had no ag- 
153 Air Force bases we were able to We search desperately for de- gressive designs against any nation 
show over 350,000 children some-_ cisions and actions that will set or people. 
thing of the men and the machines _ things right, before the present crop While we cast away our weapons 
that are defending our skies and our of youngsters grows up. This is a and disbanded our great Army and 
freedom typically American approach. We Navy, the Soviet Union began to re- 


Men like you and me always find tend to look for a cure-all, and we build its war machine. They built 
it a warm and rewarding experience want action in a hurry. But this an atomic bomb and started to build 





to give our children an outing. We conflict of aims and ideologies is not long-range bombers. Then came 
are proud of our youngsters. The one which peacefully can be re- Korea. 
responsibilities we feel for future solved overnight. In this struggle We awakened to the danger we 
generations and the hopes we have between freedom and communism— faced. With heavy hearts, we realized 
for them are not exceeded by any patience must be another big weapon that we must again prepare to pro- 
other nation in the world. How-_ in our arsenal. Impatience could be tect our way of life. So we rearmed 
ever, we feel a partial sense of a dangerous chink in our armor. (see AIR POWER AND YOUTH page 48) 
RESOLUTION: Civil Defense a well-organized and well-informed civilian population: 
NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
AS ADOPTED BY THE 40th ANNIVERSARY International urge the governments of our two countries 
CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL to remove all restrictions, not necessary for security, on 


information vital for the development of a well-organ- 
WHEREAS, being acutely aware that the advent of the’ ized civil defense, and that agencies be activated to 
atomic age has created unprecedented and awesome disseminate this information and instruction to the 


possibilities of total warfare; and civilian population; and 

WHEREAS, the objective of total warfare is the dev- BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Interna- 
astation of the morale of the civilian population and tional, through its member clubs, assist in the task of 
their will to survive as a nation; and educating the people of the United States and Canada 


WHEREAS, no nation, however strong its military on the necessity of a functioning Civil Defense being 
forces, can survive under conditions of total war without available in all communities for all emergencies. 
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on the convention stage 


caught concisely in a short, three- to 
dramatization 


K 1wanitian Regi nald P 
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TO GIVE PRIMACY TO THE 
HUMAN AND SPIRITUAL, RATHER THAN 
TO THE MATERIAL VALUES OF LIFE. 





EYES the troubled 
the 20th century 


THE SEARCHING 
mind and heart of 
have turned with burning hope on 
living example of 
nianity to Albert 


Out of the life, the working example 


man’s hu- 
Schweitze: 


one 


man 


and the thought of this contem- 
porary man has come an inspira- 
tion for our time His devotion to 
the principle, “Reverence For Life,” 
and steadfast example enables us to | 
be more devoted In the tableau 
Schweitzer was shown as he ad- 


ministered to the natives in his | 


African hospital. He describes his | 
work in saving these natives from 
days of pain and goes on to relate 
his explanation to the sick Negro 


and to others who are in the room, 
that it is the Lord Jesus who has 
given him his mission 
Schweitze. speaks 

Truth has no sper ial time of its 
own Its hour is now—alwavys. and 
indeed then most truly when it seems 


most unsuitable to actual circumstances 
for distress at home and care for 
but 
working together, they wake 


Care 
each 


distress elsewhere do help 


other if, 
men in sufficient numbers from their 
thoughtlessness, and call into life a new 


spirit of humanity.” 





28 


ry 

ja recorded lives of certain outstanding men in 
history, as well as in our time, were used as subjects 
for the dramatizing of Kiwanis’ Constitutional Objects 
Each of the men has led, 

or is leading, a life in which the spirit and aims of at 
least one of the Objects are powerfully evident. 

The substance of how each man practiced in his lifetime 


the words of the Object associated with him was 


The dramatizations were narrated by 
Merridew, chairman of the 


The Dramatization of tl 


five-minute 


Assisi. 


TO ENCOURAGE THE DAILY LIVING 
OF THE GOLDEN RULE 
IN ALL HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS. 


... Saint Francis of Assisi, the early 
13th century mystic, only 
preached love to others, but, what 


not 


was of greater value, lived what he 


preached, and shed a 


light and joy which can illumine our 


lives today. In the tableau, Saint 
Francis, after having been abused 
and cursed by a leper So possessed 
with evil that he had been aban- 
doned, prays for him and then 
bathes him with water heated with 
many sweet smelling herbs. The 
story tells us that by a divine 
miracle, wherever Saint Francis 


hands the 
the flesh 


perfectly sound 


touched him with his holy 


leprosy disappeared and 


suddenly becam¢ 


And in proportion as the flesh was 
healed, the soul of the wretched man 
was also healed and he wept 


bitterly. 


Saint Francis speaks: 


Our life in the midst of the world 
ought to be such that. on hear ng o7 
seeing us. everyone shall feel con- 
strained to praise ou? heavenly Father 
You proclaim peace. Have it in your 
hearts Be not an occasion of wrath or 
scandal to anyone, but by your gentle- 
ness may all be led to peace, concord 


and good works.” 


radiance of 








convention’s entertainment committee and managing 
director of station WGAR in Cleveland. He also wrote 
the script for the dramatization of the Fifth Object. 
All other scripts were written by Mrs. Gertrude Nyberg 
of Billings, Montana. 
Benjamin Franklin and William Allen White were 
portrayed by Karl Mackey, director of the Lakewood 
Little Theatre of Cleveland. Thomas Slowey, 

also of the Lakewood Little Theatre, created the 
roles of Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Saint Francis of 
Here are condensations of all six scripts. 


The parts of Theodore Loblaw, 


TO PROMOTE THE ADOPTION 
AND THE APPLICATION 
OF HIGHER SOCIAL, BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS. 


... Theodore T. Loblaw, at the time 
of his death in 1933 was one of the 
most widely known food merchan- 


disers in Canada. As he built his 
own business with industry, integ- 
rity, and insistence on the highest 
business standards so he built in 
Kiwanis—enduringly He gave 
of himself bountifully, to all the 


activities of the “K” club, established 
by the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, and 
left the of his 
estate in perpetual trust, the income 


the Kiwanis 


residue magnificent 


to be used by club of 


Toronto, Ontario in underprivileged 
boys work 
Loblaw speaks: 

It is given a man to eat so much, 
to wear so much. and to have so much 
shelter. and more he cannot use When 


money has supplied these, its mission, 


so far as the individual is concerned, is 


fulfilled, and man must look still fur- 
ther and higher. It is only in wide 
public affairs, where money is a moving 
force toward the general welfare, that 
the possessor of it can possibly find 
pleasure, and that, only in constantly 
doing more. The greatest good a man 
can do is to cultivate himself, develop 


his powers, in order that he may be of 


greater service to humanity.” 
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TO DEVELOP, BY PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE 
A MORE INTELLIGENT, AGGRESSIVE 
AND SERVICEABLE CITIZENSHIP. 
...A group of colonial Americans 
is shown laying the cornerstone of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, the first 
in America, May 28, 1775. The 
original proposal was Dr. Thomas 
Bond's, met with small suc- 
cess in procuring subscriptions. He 
finally approached Benjamin Frank- 
lin who can tell us, in his own words 
of his reaction and subsequent en- 


who 


deavors. 


Franklin speaks: 
“_..I1 not only subscribed to it myself, 
but engaged heartily in the design of 


procuring subscriptions from others. 

solicitation, 
the 
the people by writing on the subject in 
the 


custom in such cases. The subscriptions 


Previous. howe ser, to 


I endeavored to prepare minds of 


newspapers, which was my usual 
afterward were more free and generous, 
but beginning to flag, I saw they would 
be insufficient without some assistance 


from the Assembly, and therefore pro- 


posed to petition for it, which was 
done.” 
Benjamin Franklin’s_ establish- 


ment of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
one of many public projects for the 
good of his fellow man, exemplified 
his genius for promoting, aggres- 
sively and intelligently, with every 
tool in his power, the public good. 
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TO PROVIDE, THROUGH KIWANIS 
CLUBS, A PRACTICAL MEANS TO FORM 
ENDURING FRIENDSHIPS, TO RENDER 
ALTRUISTIC SERVICE AND TO 
BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES. 


.. - On October 19, 1915 permanent 
organization of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cleveland was accomplished. To 
the nine remaining charter mem- 
bers the term “enduring friend- 
ships” has the fullest meaning shar- 
do, forty years of fel- 
lowship in Kiwanis. Three of the 
charter members of the Cleveland 
club, Merrick D. Coate, Paul Geb- 
hart and M. C. Haerman, repre- 
sented Kiwanians of yesterday and 


ing as they 


today. 


Merrick D. Coate speaks: 

a . The first inter-club meeting ever 
attempted by Kiwanis was held at the 
Goodrich factory in Akron in January 


1919. At that time it was called an 
Inter-City Meet, as there was only one 
club in each city. The Cleveland idea 
was soon adopted by International, 


which realized its value as an effective 
Kiwanis and 
promoting Kiwanis ideals. In 1922 the 
Inter-City Relations Committee of Ki- 
wanis International was changed to 
Inter-Club Relations Committee. Over 
the years it has proven its great value 
in increasing friendliness, cooperation 
and goodwill among both clubs and 
members, and many lasting friendships 
have resulted therefrom.” 


method of developing 





| 









(Left) As music set the mood, the Object being dramatized was pro- 
jected onto the scrim curtain at the front of the highest of two 
elevated stages (seven feet above the level 
All lights were out but the podium light. 
reading, the lights behind the scrim curtain came up and the music 
faded; the projected image was killed, and the actors revealed. While 
the narration was in progress, action was in pantomime, except when 
the principal character spoke. 
plied by the John B. Rogers Producing Company of Fostoria, Ohio, 


of the main stage). 
As the narrator started 


Backdrops and costumes were sup- 


TO COOPERATE IN CREATING AND 
MAINTAINING THAT SOUND PUBLIC 
OPINION AND HIGH IDEALISM WHICH 
MAKE POSSIBLE THE INCREASE OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, JUSTICE, PATRIOTISM 
AND GOOD WILL. 


..- For forty-nine years, lacking a 


few months, a man in Emporia, 
Kansas edited a newspaper, the 
Emporia Gazette. That man, William 
Allen White, spoke his mind with 
the vigor, the sense of responsibility, 
the impartiality of a man who holds 
his freedom dear. In 1922, he re- 
wrote a personal letter into an edi- 
torial “To An Anxious Friend” 
which won him the Pulitzer prize 
for the best editorial of that year. 
His words are prophetic pas- 
sionate and true, expressing a con- 
viction which goes far toward creat- 
ing “the increase of righteousness, 
justice, patriotism and good will.” 


William Allen White speaks: 

~e « « 2Oe. Oe that law is above 
freedom of utterance. And I reply that 
you have nor free 
enforcement of wise laws unless there 


me 


can no wise laws 
is free expression of the wisdom of the 
people—and, alas, their folly with it. 
But if there is freedom, folly will die 
of its own poison, and the wisdom will 

So, dear friend, put fear 
your heart. This will 
this state will the 


business of life will go forward 


survive 
out of 
survive, 


nation 
prosper, 
orderly 


if only men can speak in whatever 
way given them to utter what their 
hearts hold—by ‘voice, by posted card, 


by letter, or by press. Reason has never 
failed men. Only force and repression 
have made the wrecks in the world.” 
























As program lighteners, the 
musical performers at the 


convention in a sense kept 


asking. like Ted Lewis, 


“a 
everybody 
happy?” 


Ted Lewis and his All-Star Revue starred at the President’s Reception and 
Ball. (Above) Lewis, a native of Circleville, Ohio, treats listeners to his im- 
mortal “When My Baby Smiles at Me.” (Left) The star and his “shadow” in 
“Me and My Shadow.” (Below) Dancers in Lewis’ revue do a lively number. 


IKE ALL Kiwanis International 

4 conventions, the meeting in 
Cleveland was a remarkably tuneful 
one. Willis “Bid” Edmund, director 
of convention music, put together a 
five-day musical program that never 
failed to provide the pleasing diver- 
sion that every convention needs. 

Many of the musical performers 
are pictured on these pages. Those 
who aren’t, but who nevertheless 
also had important roles in the musi- 
cal part of the convention, are: the 
combined high school choirs from 
Bedford, Lakewood, Avon Lake and 
Maple Heights, Ohio; the Karamu 
Quartette, Cleveland; the Ponca 
City, Oklahoma Kiwanis Glee Club; 
Washington High School Advanced 
Choir, Massillen, Ohio; Poteau, 
Oklahoma Business Men’s Chorus; 
East Liverpool, Ohio high school 
choir; Frankfort, Indiana high school 
band: Scottish Highlanders, Cleve- 
land; Elkhart, Indiana high school 
choir; the Mad-Hatters Quartet, 
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Orchards, Idaho; the a 
from Lorain, Ohio; 
and Nancy Wilson, nine-year-old 
pianist whose father, Wilfred A. Wil- 
son, is president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ferndale, Michigan. 

Group singing also played an im- 
portant part during the sessions— 
providing a “break” for the audience 
and giving them an opportunity to 
be participators as well as listeners. 


Director Bid, a member of the Akron 


Lewiston 
cappella choir 


“a5 


The Ukrainian Native Dancers (upper 


, 


Scottish Highlanders. 
Rhythm-Teens of East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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left), Orpheus Male 
Chorus (upper right) and Four-In-A-Cord Quartet (middle left) 
shared the entertainment bill at the President’s Reception 
and Ball with Ted Lewis and his All-Star Revue and Cleveland's 
(Middle right) The Shaw High School 
This combination choral 


club and a past district governor, 
scheduled several of these group 
songfests into the convention pro- 
gram. Leaders of group singing were 
Kiwanian Don J. A. Wright, member 
of the London, Ontario club and the 
International Committee on Pro- 
grams and Music; George W. Camp- 
bell, member of the Cincinnati club; 
Ralph Gillman, member of the Akron 
club; and Frank O. Staiger, 
of the Michigan District. 


secretary 


fit RG 


ad 





“When 


Heights, 





Besides performing at the conven- 
tion sessions, many of the musicians 
pictured and listed here were fea- 
tured at one or more of the thirty 
district dinners held on Tuesday 
evening, and on the variety program 
staged Sunday in the Meetin’ House, 
where, after registration, Kiwanians 
and their families gather each year to 
get acquainted with other conven- 
tion-goers and to renew ties with 
those they met at other conventions. 


and instrumental group appeared on the “All-Kiwanis Night” 
program and at several district dinners. (Lower left) The West 
Pennsylvania School for Blind Band, from Pittsburgh, offered 
the musical prelude to the Tuesday morning session. (Lower 
right) The Chicago 
Kiwanis Calls” in 


Illinois Kiwanis chorus sang 
“This Is Our Life—Kiwanis.” 


(Left) A specialty number that was part of the LaPorte, Indiana High School A 


Cappella Choir and Swing Choir’s presentation on Tuesday. (Above) Willis “Bid” 
The Ponca 


Edmund, director of convention music, leads the audience in song. 
City, Oklahoma Kiwanis Glee Club (background) had just finished performing. 


In the Meetin’ House variety show presented on the first day of the con- 
Trio of Greeley, Colorado was one of the 


vention, the Tri-Tones Trumpet 
Harold Barger (right), ladies chairman, 


well-received acts. (Right) Mra. 
gets an orchid from Mrs. Melvin L. Gillie, wife of the general chairman, 


(Left) Comedian George Gobel entertains the convention’s Junior Guests. (Above) 
Mrs. William A. Williams, (in dark dress at head table), expert on floral arrangement 
and table decoration, gives her lecture-demonstration: “A Hostess Entertains Around 
the Calendar.” Mrs. Williams had a different display for every month of the year. 
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At the President’s Reception and Ball, 
Don E. Engdahl and Lucille (above) are 
introduced by Reginald P. Merridew, 
chairman of entertainment. (Below) Don 
and Lucille in the receiving line. (Left) 
To the music of Cleveland Kiwanian Al 
Berardi and his orchestra, convention- 
eers dance at the President’s Ball. 
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WAS PRESENT the first time 
Joe Prance called a Ki- 
meeting. I was there when 
International in 


+. 
. > . 


wanis 
Kiwanis became 
Hamilton and I have gone to each 
district and International convention 
since the first one. As a matter of 
fact, I've every 
Kiwanis meeting ever held! Without 
me there would be no Kiwanis 

for I am 


been present at 


Now you know who I am 
fellowship.” 
Kiwanis fellowship, as here per- 


sonified in “This Is Our Life It's not unusual for many new 
Kiwanis,” is never so large-scale as family friendships to spring up at an All convention photos by Robert MeCullough 
at an International convention. Here, International convention. A good 


after Kiwanians and their families 


come thousands of miles to gather 
and work and play together, “fellow- 
ship” finds many assistants: the 
Meetin’ House, district dinners, re- 
ceptions, special luncheons, the Pres- 


ident’'s Reception and Ball, the “free” 


... for my name ts Fellowship’ 


time, and the walks to and from the 
convention hall and the coffee hour 
with friends afterwards. Many dis- 
tricts give fellowship a boost to and 
from the convention by arranging 
to have an entire railway car or two 
set aside for district conventioneers. 
This year, many Kiwanians came to 
Cleveland as part of an extensive 
Great Lakes, and 
members of one club flew to the 
convention and back home again in 
a private plane. 


cruise on the 


part of these friendships have their 
beginnings in the wives’ busy round 
of luncheons, teas, parties, shows and 
tours. Junior guests also make new 
friends rapidly through their sched- 
ule of shows and trips, and at the 


Teen-Age Canteen 
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(Top) docking at 
Cleveland as part of a cruise on the 
Great Lakes. (Below) In the Meetin’ 
House on opening day, Kiwanians 
and their wives talk over their trips 
to Cleveland, and the five days ahead. 


Convention-goers 




























ALTHOUGH the 
Kiwanis 


living memory. 


wives, the 


debted 


possible. 


RESOLUTION: Appreciation 

AS ADOPTED BY THE 40th ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Fortieth Anniversary 
International will 
hours, in the hearts of each of us it will be a vividly 


The warm hospitality of our hosts and their gracious 
whole-hearted 
municipal officials and their staffs, the able contributions 


Convention of 


become history in a few 


state and 





cooperation of 


of our speakers to our program, the artistry of those (" 
who have provided for our musical enjoyment, the A 

generous coverage by press, radio and television, the Ee\ 
consummate skill of the auditorium staff, the delightful a 
arrangements of those who provided entertainment of >) 
Kiwanis wives and our junior guests, the versatile Ne 


assistance of Key Club members and the one thousand \ 
and one thoughtful kindnesses of all, have deeply in- 
us to those who have made 


this convention 


From the bottom of our hearts we give to each of 
these wonderful people our grateful thanks. 


(Right) The California-Nevada-Hawaii Dis- 
trict dinner at the Hotel Cleveland. (Below, 
left) International Trustee Park Arnold and 
his wife (left) greet Lieutenant Governor 
Masao Kimura and his wife, of Hawaii, at 
the Meetin’ House. (Below, right) Past In- 
ternational Presidents Harry Karr (left) 
and O. Sam Cummings reminisce together. 
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(Right) Governor Wayne Guthrie (seated) 
of the Indiana District, president of the 1955 
group of district governors, with fellow 


governors at a special breakfast in their 
honor. Several groups of governors from 
other vears held reunions in Cleveland. 


(Above) International President Don E. Engdahl presents the chief executive’s gavel 
to President-elect J. A. Raney. (Left, top) Past International President Walter J. L. 
Ray hands a bouquet to little Karen Engdahl, Don’s daughter. Walter gave auto- 
graphed baseball to Don’s two boys. (Don Jr., is shown at Karen’s right.) (Middle) 
Lucille Engdahl acknowledges the bouquet given to her as wife of the International 
President. (Bottom) The new first lady, Mrs. J. A. Raney, beams over her flowers. 











Seated at his desk in the General Office (top), President J. A. 
Raney begins the duties that will occupy him for an event- 
ful 365 days. (Above) Flashes of Jack in Cleveland as he 
addresses delegates the morning after he was elected. (Right) 
Mrs. Grace Raney, who watched Jack play basketball in high 
school, watches her husband again as he addresses Ki- 
wanians and their families in Cleveland Public Auditorium. 
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With years of service behind him, a loyal Hoosier, devoted 


teacher and energetic Kiwanian takes Kiwanis’ biggest office. And now, 


Wed like you to meet 
President Jack 


—— 1r Not for the intense serv- 
ice that Kiwanis International 
performs for youth, Jackson A. 
Raney, of Indianapolis, might not be 
its president today. In fact, he might 
not even be a Kiwanian. 

For it was Kiwanis’ unselfish de- 
dication to youngsters that attracted 
Jack to the organization more than 
nineteen years ago. That same re- 
lentless devotion to boys and girls 
has made him one of the most de- 
voted, and unostentatious 
servants of Kiwanis. 

Jack’s entire adult life has been 
devoted to the service of youngsters 
of all ages, classes, creeds and colors. 
He believes that boys and girls are 
our richest possessions and that they 
alone hold the key to America’s fu- 


tireless 


ture. 
For the past twenty years, this 
jolly and congenial Hoosier Ki- 


wanian, member of the Indianapolis 
club, has been superintendent of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, 
which is located in Indiana’s capital 
city. There he has devoted his time, 
talents, enthusiasm and energy to 
help train and equip thousands of 
handicapped children to take places 
confidently and effectively as citizens 
in society. 

From preschool age through grad- 
uation from high school, these boys 
and girls come under President 
Jack’s influence and guidance. They 
receive not only training but a 
philosophy of optimism and enthu- 
siasm. The result is a tie of abiding 
affection that binds them to him 
irrevocably, no matter where they 
go or what they do. Evidence of 
that devotion was seen last April 
when hundreds of School for the 
Deaf alumni came from far and near 
to attend and participate in a pro- 
gram celebrating Jack’s two decades 
at the helm of the school. 

His work there has brought na- 
tionwide acclaim to both the institu- 
tion and to him. Many of the school’s 
graduates have gone forth to make 
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enviable records. Increasing num- 
bers of its high school graduates go 
on to college each year. But Jack 
Raney’s interest in youth goes back 
farther than the twenty years he has 
headed the School for the Deaf. Im- 
mediately after he won his bachelor 
from Franklin 
College, he turned to his lifework— 
that of educating boys and girls. 
His career began as a teacher in a 
red brick schoolhouse in 
a rural area called Splashville, just 
a stone’s throw from his birthplace, 
Tanglewood, in Ripley County, In- 
diana. Later, he served as a high 
school and principal, and 
during part of those years, he 
doubled in basketball 
coach. This was a sport in which he 
himself had starred, both in high 
school and in college. 
Subsequently, he was elected su- 
perintendent of the Ripley County 
schools. While he was superinten- 
dent, he demonstrated his determi- 
nation to gain education, 
even against odds. He would spend 


of science degree 


one-room 


teacher 


brass as a 


higher 


his entire forenoons in his office at 
Versailles, then get into his old 
jalopy and drive the ninety miles to 
Butler University, in Indianapolis, 
where he would study for the re- 
mainder of the day. Then he would 
drive back to Versailles that night 
and be back at his office early the 
next day. This he repeated day after 
driving 180 miles daily—until 
several months of study were over 
and he was awarded his master of 


day 


science degree. 

It was while he was a county 
school superintendent that he re- 
ceived a call from the governor of 
Indiana to accept the superinten- 
dency of the School for the Deaf, 


The first man and first 


ternational were snapped at 


Deaf in Indianapolis. 


lady of Kiwanis In- 
the entrance to 
their home at the Indiana State School for the 
President Jack has been 
superintendent of the school for twenty years. 


By WAYNE GUTHRIE 


Governor, Indiana District 


The author, a member of the Irvington, 
Indianapolis club, helped organize that 
club in 1948 and served as its first presi- 
dent. A newspaperman for thirty-five 
years, Mr. Guthrie writes what is prob- 
ably the popular daily 
paper column in Indiana, “Ringside In 
Hoosierland,” for the Indianapolis News. 
He was city editor of the News for 
fourteen years, and in 1946 he was one 
of the newspaper observers at the Bikini 
Atoll atomic tests. He was also a wit- 
ness to the tests at Yucca Flats in 1953. 


most news- 


Accepting, he prepared himself for 
the post by taking a course at Gal- 
laudet College in Washington, D.C., 
where he another master 
of science degree, this one in the 
field of teaching the 


received 


specialized 
deaf. 
Reared on the family farm in 
Ripley County along with nine 
other Raney children, President 
Jack learned early, by sheer neces- 
sity, to shift for himself. Education 
did not come to him the easy way. 
After attending rural school in an 
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The reasons for Jack’s prolonged de- 
votion to his school are partly reflected 
in the admiration and happiness of 
these young pupils—aged four to eight. 








Indiana- 
children, 
the school they once 


Mr. 
polis, 
Paul 


and Mrs. 
now send 
Pat, to 
themselves. 


George Hocker, 
their two 
and 
Once a 


attended (Right) 


basketball star and coach, Jack gives 
tip to Bernard Horwitz (left) and James 
Blake, players on the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf basketball squad, 
old one-room building, he had to 
walk three miles each way to at- 
tend high school in Versailles, the 
county seat 

Being a tall, strapping country 
lad, he took to athletics naturally. 
In high school, he drew notice as a 
sports star, particularly in basket- 
ball. Here is an evidence of how 
much he liked it: After completing 


his farm chores in the evening, he 
would retrace his steps back to Ver- 
sailles so he could practice with the 
high Then he would 
hike This meant that 
he walked twelve miles each school 
day. But it was worth it. He became 
one of the brightest basketball stars 
in the Hoosier high school leagues, 
especially in southeastern Indiana. 

Jack took his basketball interest 
with him to Franklin College, where 
he quickly won a place on the var- 


school team 


home again 





in his 
first year on the varsity, he had the 


sity. He likes to recall that 
opportunity to be a teammate of 
Franklin’s famous “Wonder Five,” 
who were playing their final year. 
Students Indiana basketball 
member the “Wonder Five” 


of the most famous squads in Hoo- 


of re- 


as one 
sier hardwood history. 

Jack met and fell in love with the 
first lady of Kiwanis International 
while both were pupils at Versailles 
High School. He and his wife Grace 
were classmates, and in the senior 
played the leading roles 
hero To Jack and 
Grace Raney born one child, 
a son, Jack, Jr. He died in infancy. 

Jack’s service in Kiwanis was 
intensive from the start. His hard 
work was rewarded by election as 
club treasurer and, later, as club 


president. As head of that club— 


class play 


of and heroine 


was 


one of the largest in Kiwanis—he 
imparted renewed vigor and fellow- 
ship. One of his outstanding accom- 
plishments was to make inter-club 
relations a vibrant activity. 

He served on various district com- 
mittees, either as a member or 
chairman. He was elected lieuten- 
ant-governor in 1945, and in 1947 
he served as governor of the Indi- 
ana District. Following that, he was 
called upon by Kiwanis to serve on 
various International committees, 
either as a member chairman. 
In 1950, he was elected to the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees at the 
International Convention in Miami. 
Two years later, he was re-elected 
to the Board at Seattle, Washington. 
Last year, in Miami, he was elected 
an International vice-president 
without opposition. 

Since his elevation 
national Board in 1950, Jack has 
served on various Board commit- 
tees, and he has had the distinction 
of being International Board chair- 
man for two Interna- 
tional conventions, last year’s and 
this year’s. He also has served as a 
member or chairman of various 
other Board committees, including 
activities, magazine, youth organiza- 
tions, Objectives and policies. 


or 


to the Inter- 


successive 


In civic ure, Jack has demon- 
strated the same interest and devo- 
tion that have marked his career in 
Kiwanis. He long has been inter- 
ested in Boy Scout work, and is 
a member of the Scouting Council 
of the Central Indiana Scouting 
Area. He has served the 
board of the Indianapolis Hearing 
Society. Among his state activities 
was a membership of the special 
committee named by the 
of Indiana to save the state’s pic- 
turesque Shades for a state park. 
He also served the governor’s 
commission for rehabilitation fol- 
lowing World War II. During three 
state-wide defense bond drives, he 


also on 


fovernor 


on 


was director of the service division. 

Jack is active in fraternal work, 
being a past master of Versailles, 
Indiana Masonic Lodge and current 
Deputy Master of the Lodge of 
Perfection for the Indianapolis Scot- 
tish Rite. He is an active worker in 
the Baptist church. The Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association and the 
National Education Association both 
claim his membership. A few years 
ago, in recognition of his work as 
superintendent of the Indiana School 
for the Deaf, his alma mater, Frank- 
lin College, awarded him the hon- 
orary LL.D. degree. THE END 
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(Upper left) Convention scene on the floor of the Hotel Stat- 
ler Ballroom, A Key Clubber (standing at left) addresses the 
chair. (Upper right) Robert Graham, Key Club International 
Trustee from Hialeah, Florida, delivers the keynote address. 
(Lower right) Awards to Talent Show winners were presented 


by Margie Lee, star of the Statler Terrace ice review. With 
her is International Trustee James L. (left), 
and Key Club President Lewis N. Stuckey, Jr. (Lower left) A 
scene from the Key Klub Kapers, a minstrel-type show staged 
by the High School club, 


Davis, emcee 


Logansport Logansport, Indiana, 


Key Clubbers Convene in Detroit 


— KEANE, 
Director of Boy Scouts, placed 


ee to elect, resolve, 
his manuscript 


looked over his large audience, and 
said in an earnest tone, “This group 


eontribute and learn: 


before me is the 


to share a sense of duty 


tonight 


and a pride of fellowship; of America’s 
row 
Speaker Keane 
to find adventure— 2 ; 
the 1500 members 


International 
away from home. 
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on the 


group meeting anywhere in America 
for they will be the leaders 
and Canada’s tomor- 


were in 
last July 3-6 attending the twelfth 
annual convention of Kiwanis Inter- 


who 


former National national’s service organization for 
high school boys. 

Speaking on the night that the Key 
Clubbers given a Freedoms 
Foundation award for their much- 
publicized antidelinquency and anti- 
vandalism program of 1954, Keane 
said: “It used to be that the good 


guys got all the publicity, and that 


podium, 
were 


most important 


was good. But now the 350,000 
was addressing punks out of 7,000,000 good Ameri- 
of Key Club can and Canadian youngsters get the 


Detroit publicity and everybody gets a black 
” 
eye. 


Another convention speaker, Dr. 








In the post-election ceremony, Lew 
Stuckey (right) passes the gavel to 
Ed Stebbins of Little Rock, Arkansas, 


as new president of the 1319 Key Clubs, 


Kenneth McFarland, who is educa- 
consultant and lecturer for 
General Motors Corporation, told 
the convening Key Clubbers about 
the extreme opposite of a juvenile 
delinquent—the “thoroughbred.” 

I have never found another 
term,” said McFarland, “that seems 
to fit the kind of people we must 
have if we are to meet the great 
problems that torment our times.” 

The Key Clubbers impressed at 


tional 


least one newspaper reporter as 
“thoroughbreds.” Writing in the 
Detroit Free Press, he said: “ Dele- 
gates to national political conven- 
tions haven't anything on the 1500 
youths attending the twelfth annual 
convention of Key Club Interna- 
tional. .. .” His paper was one of the 
Detroit papers carrying colorful de- 
scriptions of how the boys organized 
parades, pasted up gave 
speeches and held caucuses before 
their annual election. 

Statler Hotel walls were covered 
with candidate-pictures and poster- 
promises. Commented one delegate: 
“The walls look like an old telephone 
pole on November 2.” But as the 
shouting and clamoring diminished, 
the cool 
tongues in the caucus rooms gathered 


posters, 


heads and persuasive 


influence. Soon afterward, Edward 
Stebbins, sixteen-year-old high 
school junior from Little Rock, 


Arkansas, defeated Dale Jenkins of 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania in the elec- 
tion for president 

Key Clubbers invaded Detroit in 
a flurry—and often with a flourish 

on Sunday, July 3. Eight of them, 
Falls, Ohio, came in 
undertaker's 


from Chagrin 
an air-conditioned 
limousine. The sixty-seven Texas- 
Oklahoma District delegates disem- 


barked from two special railroad 


cars, as did the California-Nevada- 
Hawaii conventioneers. Hitchhikers 
were many. And one lad, disdaining 
ordinary transportation, arrived in 
his father’s private airplane. 

The boys made a colorful landing; 
many of them came in regional dress, 
sporting ten-gallon hats, tight-fitting 
Levi bright Hawaiian sports 
shirts, Ivy League three-button 
jackets, and even Bermuda shorts. 

The convention began Sunday eve- 
ning with a program designed to pre- 


jeans, 


pare conventioneers for the serious 
business at hand and to invite con- 
structive contemplation. Toward 
these ends, a stirring recitation of 
The Sermon On the Mount was given 
by Kiwanian Melvin T. Munn, chair- 
man of the Texas-Oklahoma Key 
Club committee. 

The following evening, when Lewis 





N. Stuckey, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, 
rapped the “Recognition Night” 
meeting to order, he was performing 
one of his last official acts as Inier- 
national president. Since August 
1954, his career had taken him, like 
that of Kiwanis International Presi- 
dent Don E. Engdahl, several thou- 
sands of miles to assist and represent 
30,000 Key Clubbers. 

On “Recognition Night,” Key Club 
International: 

(1) Was presented a scholarship 
by Yale University, available each 
year to an outstanding Key Clubber 
selected by the school, and to become 
effective in 1956. 

(2) Received a Freedoms Founda- 
tion award for its outstanding anti- 
delinquency and antivandalism pro- 
gram of 1954. The award was 
Ray, past 


presented by Walter J. L 








(Above) Simon H. Reynolds, Kiwanis International Trustee, installs the new 
Key Club trustees at a ballroom ceremony. (Below) Key Clubbers inspect Henry 
Ford's racer, the “999”, at the Greenfield Village Museum. The car was once 
driven by Barney Oldfield and in 1904 reached a top speed of 91.4 m.p.h. 
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International president of Kiwanis. 

Although vastly smaller than the 
Kiwanis International convention, 
which preceded it, the Key Club 
meeting was sizable in its own right. 
When nearly all the delegates elected 
to journey to Ford’s River Rouge 
plant for an afternoon of sight- 
seeing, it was necessary to employ 
twenty-six city buses in the move- 
ment. 

There, already-warmed-up Key 
Clubbers (Detroit’s temperature 
stood in the high and muggy 90’s) 
viewed steel ingots going through 
Ford’s tremendous rolling mill at 
2400 degrees farenheit. Once out of 
the Ford plant, and safely deposited 
at their next stop, the Greenfield 
Village Museum, they swamped an 
astonished but gleeful ice cream 
vendor. 

Tuesday night brought awards to 
winners of the ever-popular talent 


show. First prize went to Al Smerker, 
blind pianist from Collingwood High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Second 
prize was won by a dance orchestra, 
“The Stardusters,” from Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania. A youthful ventrilo- 
quist—Bob Frary, of Kenmore, New 
York—won third place. 

On Wednesday, officers were 
elected and resolutions approved. 
Besides President-elect Ed Stebbins, 
others elected were: Gordon Lath- 
rop, Sherman Oaks, California, and 
John Schwab, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, vice-presidents; and Jerry 
Rammer, Lawton, Oklahoma, secre- 
tary. The new trustees are: Franklin 
M. Adkins, Marion, North Carolina; 
Jerry Max Barnes, Bay Minette, 
Alabama; John Blaine, Pasadena, 
California; Bruce W. Burr, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Jack Duffy, Butte, Mon- 
tana; Robert Gray, Burton, Ohio; 
Jimmy Howard, Marietta, Georgia; 


Tony Nissen, Iron Mountain, Michi- 
gan; James Price, Logansport, Indi- 
ana; Paul Reger, Chicago; Murray 
Robinson, Toronto, Ontario; and 
James E. Way, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Feeling that an organization of 
international youth would have a 
definite effect on bettering interna- 
tional relations, the Key Clubbers, 
in resolution form, expressed their 
favor of a program that would lead 
“toward the establishment of a 
United Nations for Youth.” The 
conventioneers also resolved to sup- 
port Farm-City Week (October 23- 
29), as did their sponsors in Cleve- 
land a week earlier, and promised 
to aid the civil defense effort by 
“volunteering and participating in 
Ground Observer Corps, first aid 
operations, junior air-raid warden 
squads and other civil defense activi- 
ties that may be of service to the 
community.” THE END 





FORWARD IN KIWANIS 
(From page 13) 


man and his committee this morning 
and pledge to them that we will not 
let them down. 

On Wednesday morning, you will 
be privileged to hear from the chair- 
man of the Permanent Home Office 
Committee, Walter Foraker, who 
will bring you up to date. Walter 
and his committee have been untir- 
ing in their efforts, and I want to 
thank them for everything they have 
done. Let us say now that we have 
been working on a project that may 
give us a Permanent Home Office 
far in excess of our fondest dreams. 

On September 24, Kiwanis will 
celebrate its seventh Kids’ Day—a 
day devoted to the kids of our com- 
munities, and in many places, a day 
devoted to raising money for use in 
carrying on the projects of the vari- 
ous Kiwanis clubs. Last year some 
1886 clubs participated. They en- 
tertained 1,343,408 kiddies, and the 
fund-raising projects brought $940,- 
256.17 to the aid of the under- 
privileged children and others. Ki- 
wanis is especially grateful for the 
help the United States Air Force has 
given us. May I urge all Kiwanis 
clubs to participate actively in this 
year’s Kids’ Day. 

This year again was the time for 
our Biennial Congressional Dinner, 
and I am happy to report to you that 
it was a highly successful affair. In 
this Congress, one out of five belongs 
to Kiwanis. This is a very significant 
figure, showing the part our mem- 
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bership is playing in the affairs of 
our nation. The day of the dinner, 
it was my pleasure to present to 
President Eisenhower a pledge of 
rededication. The picture of this 
presentation was carried in hun- 
dreds of newspapers and resulted in 
wide publicity for Kiwanis. 

Certainly a report to this conven- 
tion would be inadequate if some 
mention were not made of the ten 
Objectives on which we are working 
this calendar year. Time does not 
permit a complete discussion of 
them, but I will take them in order 
and make just a few personal com- 
ments. 

1. ENHANCE THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF OUR 
PEOPLE, GIVING ACTIVE SUPPORT TO 
CHURCHES. 

Probably few of you realize that 
Kiwanis is the first organization of 
its type to have as one of its major 
activities Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims. We encourage 
Kiwanians to serve on their church 
boards, to contribute financially to 
the best of their ability, help their 
churches with their building pro- 
grams, assist their churches in every 
way to help them become an even 
more important part of the com- 
munity. A story I have told all year 
about Jay N. Emerson, to me, is 
very applicable to Kiwanians. When 
someone asked Jay if he sent his 
kids to Sunday school, he replied, 
“No.” Then after a brief pause he 
said, “I take them.” 

2. CHAMPION HUMAN DIGNITY, INDIVID- 
UAL INITIATIVE AND FREE ENTERPRISE. 
In spite of the fact that we seem 


to be making some progress, we 
have a long way to go to bring man- 
agement and labor into a fuller 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems. I believe it is vital to Ki- 
wanis that we continue to be most 
vigilant on this all important part of 
the economy of the world. 

3. HELP TO MAKE OUR SCHOOLS THE FINEST 
POSSIBLE TRAINING GROUNDS FOR RESPON- 
SIBLE CITIZENSHIP. 

I firmly believe that Kiwanis 
should and can help to make our 
educational systems more productive 
of good citizenship. We ask all of 
you to support worthy bond issues 
that will increase the number of 
classrooms in your community. 

Of course, the matter of the teach- 

ers comes up, too. I think Kiwanians 
should urge the adjustment of the 
salaries of the teaching profession to 
the point where we will do two 
things. First, we will inspire some 
of those who have left the profession 
for work in the field of business to 
return to the profession that they 
truly love. Second, we will encour- 
age young men and women in our 
colleges to study for the teaching 
profession. 
4. SPONSOR COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES AND 
STRENGTHEN HOMES TO COMBAT ODELIN- 
QUENCY AND GUIDE OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TO SOUND MATURITY. 

A great many people believe that 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is just brand new to our countries. 
However, this is not the case, and 
I found it out while writing an ad- 
dress for the thirty-first anniversary 

(see FORWARD IN KIWANIS page 42) 
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FORWARD IN KIWANIS 
(From page 41) 


of one of our clubs. I turned to 
The Kiwanis Magazine of 1923, and 
the first page I opened to had a big 
headline “Juvenile Delinquency 
the Greatest Problem of our Time.” 
So you see it is an old problem, and 


certainly I do not deny that it’s a 


great problem. But we in Kiwanis 
can do something about it, and I 
suggest that perhaps the fault is 


partly with us, in that we do not live 
the 
I suggest that you sit 


with our children in present 
modern times 
by the television set with your kids 
with 
to 


wonders of 


learn what is going on 


vourselves 


and 
Bring 
the 
the world and on some of the social 


Superman up 


date on all present 

problems that are facing the young- 

er generation 

5. WORK FOR EFFECTIVE HIGHWAY SAFETY 
Certainly Kiwanian is in- 

terested in saving precious Canadian 


every 


and American lives, whether it be 
on the highway, on the farm, at 
home in church or at school There 
are many ways by which we can co- 
operate with our local officials 
painting signs on the crosswalks, 


encouraging people to be careful. 
putting signs on windshields, asking 
the to be 
careful, conducting educational pro- 


the | 


drive slow down and 


grams of safety for armer and 


for the businessman 
6. ELECT, SUPPORT AND RECOGNIZE WORTHY 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


So often we all guilty of cast- 


are 
ing our vote for the person of our 
choice, and then the next day we 
say, “Well done, my friend.” And 
that is the last time we see him until 
the next election. Kiwanis wants 
you to seek out the men who are 


doing a good job in our resvective 
governments and give them a pat on 
the back. Tell them they are doing a 
job, what will 


will 


good and ha»pen? 
The to 
do a better job, and perhaps will get 
women to 
aspire to the public positions. And, 


along with this Objective, I want to 


interested party strive 


even stronger men and 


mention what I hope is a permanent 
objective in Kiwanis, and that is the 
Ballot Battalion. We want Kiwanis 
to urge everyone to every 
opportunity, so that we will prove to 


vote at 


the world that we enjoy and love the 
priceless heritages that are ours, and 
that by exercising that 
right of the free and secret ballot, 
we intend to keep them solidly in 
our possession. 
7. PROVIDE LEADERSHIP IN THE CONSERVA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NATURAL 
RESOURCES. 

Kiwanis has: long helped to pro- 


precious 
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mote conservation and development 
of our resources. Our forty-year 
record indicates that we have helped 
plant more than 50,000,000 trees. We 
have had some 40,000 farm projects 
that dealt with conservation, drain- 
age, animals, et cetera. Now we are 
in the midst of promoting Farm- 
City Week, which will be held this 
year from October 23 to 29. We urge 
Kiwanis club and every Ki- 


every 
wanian to take part in this new 
celebration 

8. MAINTAIN AND FOSTER FRIENDSHIP, 


UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION BE- 
TWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Ever since the first Kiwanis club 
was formed in Canada, Kiwanis In- 
ternational strived to continue 
this all-important Objective. And, I 
believe we have done a great deal to 
the 
tion that exists 


has 


feeling of 
Not always have we 


strengthen coopera- 


two great nations agreed, but always 
with the help of our commissions, 


headed by great leaders, we have 


been able to avert any trouble that 
would tend to cause our unfortified 


borders to become fortified, as are 
so many borders throughout the 
worl ld 


9. STRIVE WITH ALL OUR POWER TO PRO- 
MOTE WORLD PEACE AND STRENGTHEN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

For Kiwanis has taken 


position of doing everything possible 


years the 
relation- 
the 


days, when 


peaceful 


about 
ship among the 
world. Certainly 


at times there seems to be a ray of 


to bring 


countries of 


in these 


sunshine in the otherwise clouded 
world skies, Kiwanis will not let 
down. Many people do not feel that 


Nations is the solution, 


humble opinion it is by 


the United 
but in 
far the best, if not the only, organi- 
zation that we have that is endeav- 
to end to 


my 


oring bring an world 
Let us all continue to sup- 
that 


are 


combat 


port those ideas are basic to 
Kiwanis, and that 


basic to any future world peace and 


of necessity 
understanding 
10 MAKE OUR FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR OF SERVICE A CHALLENGE FOR GREAT- 
ER ACHIEVEMENT 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
Kiwanis clubs everywhere have 
been celebrating our fortieth anni- 
versary year. Special parties have 
been held, special publicity has been 
obtained, special speakers have been 
all with one purpose in 
mind, to call to the attention of our 
two countries the work that Kiwanis 
International been doing 
forty years 

And what have we been doing? 
Here are just a few estimates that 
we have: In forty years we have 
helped 100,000,000 underprivileged 


selected 


has for 


children, have given away 30,000,000 
quarts of milk, provided 10,000,000 
free lunches, helped 1,000,000 needy 
families, sponsored 60,000 safety 
campaigns; and we estimate that we 
have helped sell $2,000,000,000 worth 
of Government Savings Bonds since 


World War II began. 


Yes, it would be fun to sit back in 
our easy chair, close our eyes, and 
reflect in the glory of what has gone 
on before. But that is not Kiwanis. 
For years our motto has been “We 
Build,” and build we must. And this 
year we adopted as our theme—to 
help us celebrate our forty years of 
service to the now more than 4000 
commuities—“Forward in Kiwanis.” 
Yes, we must all redouble our ef- 
forts, be determined minds 
that we will not relax, that we will 
go FORWARD IN KIWANIS with 


to make our com- 


in our 


one sole purpose 


munities better places in which to 
live. 
Now may I close with a _ short 


poem that I feel closely fits into our 


Kiwanis program 


THE WORLD IS MINE 
By Dr. Tennyson Guyers 
Today upon a bus I saw a girl with 
golden hair 
She seemed so gay, I envied her, and 
wished that I were half so fair. 
I watched her as she rose to leave, and 
saw her hobble down the aisle 


She had one leg and wore a crutch, but 


as she passed—-a smile 
Oh, God. forgive me when | whine: I 
have two legs—and the world is mine. 


Later on I bought some sweets. The boy 
who sold them had 
I thought I'd stop and talk awhile. If I 
were late ‘twould do 
And as we talked he said, “Thank 


such charm 


no harm 


you, 


Sir. You've really been so kind 

It’s nice to talk to folks like you be- 
cause, you see, I’m blind.” 

Oh, God, forgive me when I whine; I 
have two eyes—and the world is 
mine. 

Later, walking down the street, I met a 
boy with eyes so blue 

But he stood and watched the others 
play; it seemed he knew not what 


to do. 
I paused, and then I said, “Why don’t 
you join the others, Dear?” 
But he looked straight ahead without a 
word, and then I knew, he couldn’t 
hear. 
God, forgive me when I! whine; I 
ears—and the world is 


Oh, 
have two 


mine. 


Two legs to take me where I go, 
Two eyes to see the sunset’s glow, 
Two ears to hear all that I should know. 
Oh, God, forgive me when I whine: 


I’m blest indeed, for this world is mine. 
THE END 
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LIVING ON TIPTOE 
(From page 15) 


God to become the architect of your 
life? Are you seeking His goal with 
all that is within you, or are you 
seeking your own goals’ which 
crumble into dust in the hands when 
you have attained them? No man 
is living on tiptoe unless he makes 
the plan of his life patterned after 
God’s will, and dedicated to His 
cause. 

> To be living on tiptoe you must 
live today and enjoy life while you 
work. 

I once read of a minister who had 
a lecture entitled, “Beefsteak and 
No Teeth.” This man told about his 
father with whom he was riding one 
day. The son asked the father if he 
would like to stop for dinner and 
have a steak. “I just love steak,” 
said the father, “but I have no 
teeth.” The man went on to point 
out that many people wait too long 
to enjoy the things that should be 
pleasures today. They keep driving 
themselves to the attainment of 
gozls, and in the meantime they lose 
the pleasures they could be enjoying 
along the way. 

Many people postpone their de- 
votion to God for quite the same 
purpose. They are too busy now 
they say, but when they get older 
then they will dedicate their lives 
in service. What they do not under- 
stand is the fact that faith is meant 
to create jo ful living It is not 
something that takes joy from us, 
but rather something that gives us 
that lift to living 
> To be living on tiptoe one must 
love people and serve his fellowmen. 

Love is the only language which 
the entire world understands. These 
are crucial days in which we live 
We note with awe the tensions 
among nations, classes and races. 
Unless we can learn to join hands 
quickly to achieve God’s goal for 
humanity, we may come to the end 
of civilization. 

The need is for men who will 
pray: “God, let me be aware of the 
pain that comes to others because of 
heartache. God, let me be aware of 
the pain that comes to others be- 
cause of hunger. God, let me be 
aware of the pain that comes to 
others because of hopelessness. And 
then, God, let me be not only aware, 
but let me do something to alleviate 
the heartache and the hunger and 
the hopelessness of these your chil- 
dren.” I often recall the story of 
two GI’s in London. It was Christ- 
mas Eve. They had finished their 
day’s work. They jumped into a 
jeep and decided to go downtown. 
On their way they came across a 
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big building in front of which was 
a sign that read: “Queen Anne’s 
Orphanage—here are children whose 
parents were killed in the bombings 
of London.” They decided to stop 
in and spread a little Christmas 
cheer. As they entered the buildings 
they found a group of lonesome chil- 
dren. There were four blank walls 
to the room—no Christmas tree, no 
lights, no presents of any sort. They 
shared what they had, which wasn’t 
much—a little stub of pencil, a few 
pieces of string, a few odd coins. 
Finally, one GI noticed a little lad 
who looked even more lonesome 
than any of the others. He reminded 
him of his favorite nephew back in 
the States. He was sitting alone in 
a corner. He walked over to him 
and said, “Sonny boy, what do you 
want?” 

The little lad looked up with 
pleading big blue eyes as he re- 
sponded, “Please, Sir, please Sir, I 
want to be loved!” 

One day I stood and watched a 
group of refugee children by a regis- 
tration desk. My attention was 
especially attracted to a little girl 
with uncombed hair and _ tattered 
clothes. The man at the desk asked 
her, “What’s your name, little girl?” 

Through her tears she _ replied, 
“I’m nobody’s nothing—I’m nobody’s 
nothing!” 

To prove to her and to people like 
her in this world in which we live, 
we are called upon today to love 
people and to serve them. Love is 
the only medicine that will cure the 
deepest hurts of mankind today. 


> To be living on tiptoe one must 
tap those resources of power which 
are available to us because of God. 

Every man has the right to wor- 
ship God according to his own con- 
science, but a person who is trying 
to live without God is conducting 
too small a business and is doomed 
to bankruptcy. 

Some years ago I read a story that 
I have never been able to forget. 
It told about a man walking to work 
one morning in the city of Chicago. 
It was a cold, wintry, blizzardy day. 
As he was walking along, he thought 
he heard the sobbing of a little child. 
Soon he discovered a small lad 
standing in front of a store. “What’s 
the matter?” the man asked. 

“Oh, nothing, Mister,” was the 
boy’s reply. 

“Now there must be something | 
wrong. Tell me. What is it?” | 

“Well,” replied the lad, “my father | 
sent me to the grocery store. He 
gave me a dollar to buy the things 
he wanted and I lost the dollar and 
I am afraid to go home.” 

(see LIVING ON TIPTOE page 44) 
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LIVING ON TIPTOE 
(From page 43) 


“But you don’t have to be afraid,” 
the man answered, “your father will 
certainly understand.” 


“Oh, no, not my father,” replied 


the boy. “He would beat me to 
pieces!” 
The man sensed that something 


was wrong in the home of the lad, 
so he took him by the hand and said, 
“You take me to the store and I will 
buy the groceries for you.” 


The boy “Oh, thanks, 
Mister!” 

They went to the store and bought 
the groceries. They came to ninety- 
two cents. The man later remarked 
he was grateful he had enough 
presence of mind to give the boy 
eight cents change. Then he said to 
him, “You take these groceries and 
this change and don’t tell your 
father anything that has happened.” 

The boy looked at the man and 
said, “Thanks, Mister.” 

The man later remarked, “I 


replied, 


watched the boy as he walked over 
to the door and put his hand on the 
knob as if to open it, and then he 
paused and looked at me. I saw 
big tears streaming down his cheeks. 
When he regained his composure he 
said, “Gee, Mister, I wish’t you was 
my Daddy!” 

As I have traveled abroad the 
length and breadth of the land, that 
is the spirit of love that I have found 
among Kiwanians, and that spirit of 
love is the only power that can save 
our world today! THE END 





TO SERVE 
(From page 23) 


wore bright-colored snow suits de- 
signed by the department special- 
ists and reproduced by commercial 
firms. The department has stressed 
brightly colored clothing as a means 
A child in 


is more 


of preventing accidents. 
a bright suit stands out—he 
easily seen by motorists. 

These are some of the facts you 
ought to know about your Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

When John Jones had breakfast 
this morning—fruit, cereal, eggs with 
bacon or ham, toast and beverage— 
I wonder if he realized how well he 
was being served by the department. 

The orange juice was probably a 
frozen concentrate developed by our 
agricultural research scientists. The 
cream or milk may have come from 
a dairy employing practices stand- 
ardized by the department and op- 
marketing agree- 
ment to promote even milk 
distribution. The sugar may have 
been of a variety introduced by our 
scientists from abroad. The eggs 
likely came from poultry bred and 
fed in accordance with the depart- 
ment’s latest discoveries. The ham 
or bacon may have carried a little 
blue stamp—this guarantees that it 
came from a healthy animal that was 
slaughtered under Federal inspec- 
tion. The bread was from grain 
graded by Federal standards and en- 
riched with vitamins. 

When John Jones reached his 
place of work did the activities of 
the department still affect him? By 
all means. Out in the fields, here in 
Ohio and all through the nation, 
farmers are carrying on the complex 
job of feeding 165,000,000 Americans. 
Many of them are working closely 
with the department personnel in 
applying soil conservation practices, 
tying down the life-giving soil so 
that wind and water cannot steal it. 
Others are conferring with their 
county agricultural agents on a farm 


erating under a 


more 


4t 


unit plan or other arrangements for 
more efficient production. Some 
may be negotiating for loans with 
the Farmers Home Administration 
to make them more productive units 
of our great farm system. Coopera- 
tive associations may be making 
plans with the Rural Electrification 
Administration to bring the modern 
giant, electricity, to other rural com- 
munities—or to improve telephone 
service. And in the national 
forests, rangers of the department 
are protecting our timber and wild- 
life against destruction. 

Yes, unknown to John Jones, the 
skilled fingers of the department 
spread wide and extend in many di- 
rections. Constantly through the 
day and night, ships and planes from 
overseas are landing on our shores. 
To prevent foreign insect pests from 
entering our country and attacking 
our plant life, quarantine officials of 
the department inspect thoroughly 
all plant material on incoming 
vessels. Since 1912, when the Plant 
Quarantine Act was passed, only a 
few major foreign pests are known 
to have invaded the United States. 
One, the Mediterranean fruit fly, has 
been stamped out. Others, such as 
the Japanese beetle, are being vigor- 
ously fought. 

Few of us realize how large agri- 
cultural research and education bulk 
in our lives. 

Since you are taxpayers, maybe 
you would like to know .what divi- 
dends some of your research dollars 
pay. Let’s look at a few examples. 

The research on the famous Belts- 
ville Small White Turkey cost $20,- 
000. Today this bird accounts for 
thirty per cent of total turkey sales 
—and turkeys are now a more than 
$300,000,000-a-year industry. 

The development of a drug for 
controlling livestock parasites cost 
$10,000. It is saving stockmen at 
least $10,000,000 every year—an an- 
nual return of $1000 to $1. 

The research that made possible 
commercial production of penicillin 


vast 


cost $100,000. Apart from the lives 
penicillin has saved and the amputa- 
tion of limbs it has made unneces- 
sary, the commercial value of peni- 
cillin produced every year is in the 
hundreds of millions. 

Are you concerned—truly 
genuinely concerned —about the 
welfare of your farm neighbors? 
Are you interested enough in the 
farm policies of your government so 
that you understand them—so that 
you know what the great debate is 
all about—the debate that has been 
going on in recent years? 

Here are the essentials that are 
being debated. Shall price supports 
on farm crops be rigid or flexible? 
Shall the primary emphasis be on 
what government subsidy can do for 
farmers—or on what government 
programs of research, education, 
marketing, regulatory services, and 
the like, can do to help farmers do a 
better job—to help them to help 
themselves? Shall we emphasize 
price and dollars at the expense of 
markets and efficiency? 

This administration believes that 
price supports should be flexible— 
should be adjustable to conditions of 
supply and demand—rather than 
rigid. We are opposed to price- 
fixing in our free enterprise econ- 
omy. We have on our side the 
backing of history—the backing of 
farm leaders—and the backing of 
common sense. 

We have the backing of history. 
When supports at rigid ninety per 
cent of parity were inaugurated dur- 
ing World War II everyone agreed 
that they were strictly an emer- 
gency program. They were to end 
when more normal marketing con- 
ditions returned. 

The platforms of both major poli- 
tical parties in 1948 endorsed flexible 
price supports. So did the then- 
President of the United States. So 
did the then-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Flexible supports were the heart 
of the Agricultural Act of 1948. A 


and 
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year later they were the core of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. When the 
Korean war broke out, Congress 
postponed the effective date for 
flexible supports, but left this key 
provision for a long-range peacetime 
program in the law. What we have 
done in the Act of 1954, passed by 
the Eighty-third Congress, is really 
to allow the Agricultural Act of 1949 
to take effect. 

We have the backing of most farm 
economists, leaders and organiza- 
tions. Before this administration 
made its farm proposals, we con- 
ducted the biggest survey of opinion 
and study of suggestions on farm 
proposals ever made in this country. 
This was a nonpartisan study. There 
was no question but that these lead- 
ers backed flexible supports. 

We have the backing of common 
Experience clearly shows 
that rigid supports are self-defeat- 
ing. Under the old law, which is 
still in effect, we had the respon- 
sibility of trying to make rigid sup- 
ports work. And try we certainly 
did. To make the loan program as 
widely available as possible, we 
undertook the greatest expansion of 
commercial and on-the-farm storage 
in history. The Congress raised the 


sense. 


borrowing authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from 
$6,750,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. 

Agriculture is not just the busi- 
ness of the farmer. It is your busi- 
ness. It is the most basic part of our 
economy. It feeds us and clothes us. 
It provides the material out of which 
many of our homes are built. It 
makes jobs for millions. Some sixty 
per cent of all the raw materials 
used in this nation’s economic ac- 
tivities are produced by agriculture. 

We are making such progress in 
our industry and agriculture that, if 
present trends continue, in another 
century we shall be able to produce 
as much in one seven-hour day as 
we now produce in a forty-hour 
week. 

Let us preserve the basic freedoms 
that have given us opportunity in 
the past. 

Specifically, let us remember that 
it is always potentially dangerous to 
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place the price-making function in 
the hands of the government. 

We must never take from any 
economic group—much less from 
agriculture—the challenge to stand 
on its own feet. 

We must keep our agriculture 
free. Control over the direction in 
which agriculture moves must rest 
in the hands of farmers, not in the 
hands of government, no matter how 
benevolent. 

We must understand that the most 
important method of promoting the 
long-time welfare of farm people— 
of consumers—and of the whole na- 
tion is now—has long been—and 
will continue to be adequate pro- 
grams of research, education and 
market expansion. It is these pro- 
grams primarily that have made the 
department the great service institu- 
tion it is. And such programs will 
enable it best to continue along the 
pathway of service. THE END 
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ATTENTION: Kids’ Day Chairman! 





Now You Can Buy Peanuts In 


SPECIAL KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY BAGS 


From the World's Largest Processor 


Be sure to order early for your Kids’ Day activity. Due 


to an unusually heavy demand, our supply will be lim- 


ited. All orders should be sent direct to Fisher Nut 
Company, St. Paul 14, Minnesota. Each order will be 


promptly confirmed. 


ORDER NOW! USE THIS COUPON 
For only $4.95 (r-o-8 st. Paul) 


You Receive One Shipping Case Containing: 
100/2 oz. bags Kiwanis Salted-in-the-shell Peanuts. 
Shipping Wot. Per Case 14 Ibs. 

(100/2 oz. bags Plain Roasted Peanuts 


also available at same price) 
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REPORT 
(From page 25) 


juvenile delinquents were assisted. 
Approximately 288,000 young people 
were examined and treated in clinics 
and helped through sight-saving and 
conservation-of-hearing activities 
In other ways this convention year 
has one of marked progress. 
Last year in Miami we reported a 
membership of 227,012 in 3794 com- 
munities Our manpower 
numbers 241,076 in 4063 clubs, which 
represents a net the 
vention year of 14,064 members and 
269 This showing 
with an increase of 8733 men and 188 


been 


present 


gain for con- 


clubs compares 
clubs reported for the previous year. 
Exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, we have averaged a new 
twenty-four hours, and 


has broken all 


previous records in new club build- 


‘ lub every 


this convention year 


ing. Five years ago a goal was set 


by your International Board for this 
fortieth anniversary year of 4000 
clubs and 250,000 members We 
celebrated the realization of this first 
Objective on Monday night in the 
forging of the 4000th link in ow 
lengthening chain of clubs. Mem- 
bershipwise we are short of the goal 
by approximately 9000 members 
However, if the current rate of gain 
since January is maintained, we can 
accomplish it by the end of this 


fortieth year. Such rapid growth in 
members and clubs imposes a seri- 
ous obligation on each of us to see 
that they are thoroughly assimilated 
and indoctrinated in Kiwanis tradi- 
tions and ideals 

W © Have No pvestne to be the larg- 
est service club numerically but we 
do seek to be the most effective To 
maintain this distinction we need to 
be alert to the great opportunity fo 
further development in most cities 
What is the ratio of Kiwanis leader- 


ship to the total population in your 


community? The average for ou: 
two countries is one Kiwanian 
among every 750 persons. Individ- 


a range from one in 
250 to one in 10,000 
cently checked the potential and un- 
harnessed leadership in your town 
that might welcome an invitation to 
share in the development of Kiwanis 


ual cities show 
Have you re- 


service 

Uniformly with very few excep- 
tions our clubs are vigorous and 
healthy. Among the 4060 chartered 
clubs there are only fourteen that 
are not meeting and functioning 
regularly. Every district the past 
year has had the. satisfaction of 


building one or more new clubs. The 
Texas-Oklahoma District tops the 
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list with twenty-seven clubs. Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii and New 
York districts are tied for second 


place with twenty clubs each, and 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennes- 
see and the Pacific Northwest are 
next in line with nineteen and 
eighteen clubs, respectively. There 
is an interesting story surrounding 
of these clubs. Two in 
particular merit special mention as 
our spot map in the General Office 
will need to be redesigned to show 


every one 


their locations. The first of these 
was sponsored by the Kamloops, 
British Columbia club in Prince 


George, British Columbia, 375 miles 
to the north. The Kamloops club 
itself was less than a year old when 
its sponsoring committee under- 
took twenty-seven trips to complete 
this assignment. At the same time 
the committee that Prince 
George should have a closer neigh- 
bor, and proceeded to form a second 


decided 


club simultaneously at Williams 
Lake, British Columbia, only 210 
miles away Uranium City, Sas- 


katchewan is another northern out- 
that been developed the 
past few years 450 miles north of 
Prince Albert. Prince Albert might 


post has 


be considered one of the remotest 
spots in Northern Canada, but 
Uranium City has actually rolled 
back the map. This community of 
800 under sponsorship of Prince 
Albert selected Kiwanis as its first 


service group in the town. The only 
way to reach Uranium City is by air 
except for a few months in the sum- 
mer when the approach can be made 
It is this spirit of loyalty 
that has brought Ki- 

present position of 


by boat 
and devotion 
Wanis to its 
influence 

Kiwanis 


out 


activities were singled 
this vear for coveted 


the F Founda- 


One of three major awards of 


again 
awards by reedoms 


tion 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


* 
anniversary dates trom fueust 16 


through September 15. 


35th 2 


Ohio, August 19 
Indiana, August 19 
Tennessee, August 25 
Great Falls, Montana, September 1 
Frankfort, Indiana, September 3 
Council Bluffs, lowa, September 7 
Newport, Tennessee, September 7 
Richmond, indiana, September 9 
Saint Joseph, Missouri, September 11 
New Castle, Indiana, September 14 
San Diego, California, September 14 


* 


Burlingame-San Mateo, California, 
August 20 

Hinton, West Virginia, Augus? 31 

La Jolia, California, August 31 

Oneida, Tennessee, September 8 

Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
September 10 


Alliance 
Muncie 
Sweetwater 


$0th 











$1000 and the George Washington 
Honor Medal was given to Kiwanis 
in recognition of the message and 
circulation of 7,000,000 “Minuteman” 
folders issued by the International 
Committee on Public and Business 
Affairs. The Key Club and several 
articles in The Kiwanis Magazine 
were also cited by the Foundation 
for other awards. The American 
Heritage Foundation similarly hon- 
ored Kiwanis International and its 
clubs for the all-out support given 
to the Crusade for Freedom. Many 
feature stories have appeared in the 
press and national publications pay- 


ing tribute to the organization. 
Among them were the Christian 
Science Monitor, Family Weekly 


with a circulation of 2,000,000, Amer- 


ican City, Home and Highway, 
Printer’s Ink, Santa Fe Employees 
Magazine, Youth, and Superior 
Stories. The last mentioned is a 
topflight comic book for children 
with 400,000 circulation. In _ rec- 


ognition of our fortieth anniversary, 
Radio Corporation of America de- 
veloped a quarter-hour show en- 
titled “Salute to Kiwanis” for its 600 
radio stations 

The Secretary of Agriculture yes- 
terday placed the resources of his 


department solidly behind the ob- 
servance of National Farm-City 
Week next October 23-29. Such a 


project has long been advocated by 
many farm and business groups, but 
this is the first time it has actually 
Kiwanis welcomes this 
and 


crystallized. 
opportunity 
ordinate the efforts of scores of co- 
and organizations 


to spearhead co- 
operating 
who are sharing in this undertaking. 
It is designed to bring about a better 
understanding of the problems and 
interdependence of rural and urban 
citizens. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture in Ottawa has indicated a gen- 
uine interest from the point of view 
of Canadian participation. Every 
club should actively 
operate in making the impact of this 
home and insure 


groups 


plan to co- 
event felt in every 
its continuance from year to year, 

It was a thrilling experience last 
March to witness over 30,000 teen- 
agers take a pledge to be good cit- 
izens, to keep out of trouble and 
help others stay on the right track 
at a gigantic Youth Rally planned 
and staged by the Key Clubs of Chi- 
cago with the help of the Chicago 
Daily News. Many leading news- 
papers in other cities have expressed 
an interest in supporting Key Club 
and Kiwanis efforts to stage similar 
youth rallies in their communities as 
a positive approach to the problem 
of vandalism and delinquency. 

Key Clubs and Circle K clubs are 
MAGAZINE 
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commanding growing prominence 
throughout our two countries, and 
Kiwanis is proud of their accom- 
plishments as described yesterday 
by their representative. There are 
now over 1300 Key Clubs with a 
membership of nearly 30,000 boys 
and 125 Circle K clubs, with an 
estimated 2000 young men. 

A number of clubs took advantage 
of the opportunity to distribute 
copies of the January anniversary 
The Kiwanis Magazine to 
and public libraries. The 
response to this special issue was 
We continue to enjoy 
the confidence of such publications 
Digest, World Digest 
and Catholic Digest, who frequently 
reprint feature articles appearing in 
our book. Since the Miami conven- 
articles been re- 
Greater 
styled 
innovations are 


issue of 
schools 


gratifying. 


as Reader’s 


tion seven have 
printed by Reader’s Digest 
use of the 
after Life, and other 
being introduced. Advertising 


When 
market 


“picture story,” 


vol- 


ume is on the upswing. we 


consider the selective we 


have to offer national advertisers, 
we are still far below the potential 
in space sold 

May I close with a final thought 
inspired by an ad published forty 
years ago by the Cadillac Motor 
Company entitled “The Penalty of 
Leadership.” It was a striking ad 
and carried picture of a 1915 
Cadillac which then was the essence 


of beauty. Underneath the picture 


was smaller type which described 
what the headlines meant the 
penalty of leadership. The Cadillac 


achieved its 


had 


and unrelenting 


Moto 
leadership by stern 
struggle. It had 
of quality in 


Company 
attained a certain 
degree its automobile 
in order to maintain this leader- 
ship, the quality had to 
There had to be integrity 
thing that went into the 


and, 
remain. 
in every- 


Cadillac in 


order to preserve that reputation. 
Thus it is in every line of human 
endeavor Leaders stand out and 


they are subject to the criticism of 
many. Upon them lies the 
sibility of constantly keeping ahead 
of the crowd and being entitled to 


the rank of leaders by their progres- 


respon- 


sive ideas 

Kiwanis has likewise earned its 
of leadership through trained 
and intelligent service for the com- 
mon good over four decades. The 
prestige and esteem Kiwanis enjoys 
are among its most treasured assets. 
Herein lies our penalty of leader- 
ship. May we be faithful to the 
heritage and trust we have been 
given to carry forward as leaders in 
the building of our respective com- 
munities and a free world. THE END 
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Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,” 
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SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


KIWANIS CLUB <ul 


LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 
Mub of M‘AMi BEACH 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlant 
Th DINKLER rUTWILER Ho 


Ala 


a. Ga, 


T DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hot 
Mont ry, Ala 


ST. CHARLES, N o al 


i 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 











HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected 
with Union Passenger 


Wednesday Noon 
} 
\ 
) 
‘ 
na 
Terminal—in the 


ft ry heart of Cleveland 


4 A Sonnabend Operated Hotel 


we” 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and anadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Shy, Ii, (t{//tlOWer 


ASHINGTON, D.¢ 


MACK 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 5S. Courts and Patent 


Office. 
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HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 





Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques—name plates, awards, 
testimonials, bonor rolls. me- 
morials, markers. 


ay A FREE 





150 West 22 St., New York 11 


~~. 42 





NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15» 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 sus 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 4 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 





Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 











hiss* HOTEL 
at MemP"” ~—s PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 














in NEW YORK | 
Ki iWANtS 
headqvorters are of 











wort 
Kiwanian 


A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 





Kiwanis meets on Monday at. . a 
Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. 
River Inn, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 
ARTHUR L. ROBERTS yoTeLseonnd 


Arthur Hotel, Hdars., Rochester, Minn. 





ILTMORE | 


Oxiavomea CITY 


H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 
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last Week 
| Made 


$259 22 92 XP 


with Science's New Midget Mir- 
ocle, PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 
Se reported RAY BARTA of Wisconsin. 
Many others “cleaning up’’—so car 
you! 

AMAZING 





new king " re extin 

rn ny *l're about 

f a flashlis do ol f hull ‘ 

tingulaly that cow 4 times as much, 
and 


Fit n ft f 
Guaranteed for 20 years! 


rf RE , 

. bligat HF ‘you want « 
re quiar Preste to wee a8 & demonstrator 
send $2.50 Money bach wo you wish.) 
VERLIT? NDC 1" ‘ ng i4 
Midget ' ' ' : New Yor y I~ 
CANADA: Mopa Co., Ltd., “svi Dowd St.. 
Montreal a.) 





Science's 


New 
Miracte 
‘PREesTo" 





Kiwanis 
Christmas 
Cards 


SPECIALLY CREATED 
AND DESIGNED FOR 
KIWANIANS ONLY 


Don't send ordinary Christmas 
and Holiday cards this year. Plan 
to send cards that are made for 
KIWANIANS ONLY. 

Be distinctive, original, 
Kiwanis-like. Send the best, 
original, highest quality Kiwanis 
ever designed 


and 
most 


cards ever created, 
anywhere, any time. 

Send $1.00 for prepaid ship- 
ment of our INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER. <A_ $5.25 value for 
$1.00 only. LOOTS Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 


This offer is LIMITED, you'll 


want to hurry. 


PARK-WOODS CO. 


P.O. Box 23 
Manhasset, N. Y. 














AIR POWER AND YOUTH 
(From page 27) 


and have been rearming ever since. 

In the face of free world strength, 
what has been the reaction of the 
Reds? Communist aggression has 
slowed, and in vast areas of the 
world it has been halted. During 
the past many weeks, the Com- 
munists have drawn a velvet glove 
over their mailed fist. Various acts 
in Yugoslavia, Austria, Germany 
and the Far East seem to indicate a 
changed attitude. 

While we hope and pray for a 
sincere change in Communist inten- 
tions, we must assume that their 
current attitude is designed for two 
purposes: 

One, to gain time in which to build 
internal strength; 

Two, to lull us into peaceful com- 
placency. Perhaps they think we 
can be persuaded to withdraw from 
the strength that we 
have achieved around the Commu- 
nist the that now 
force them to hold their aggressive 
tendencies in check. 

We should be convinced, 


positions of 


bloc positions 


once and 


for all, that our chances for peace 
and continued prosperity lie in 
strength. This is true now, and it 


will be true until the Reds undergo 
a real change in heart. We have 
seen the penalty of weakness all too 
often. Whether their hopes for peace 
be sincere or not, the Communists 
become aggressive when con- 
fronted with strength. 

At this point let me make it clear 
that I am not discussing the pros and 
cons of disarmament. General dis- 
armament is the goal all peace- 
loving nations are working toward, 
but I believe it can only come as the 
result of a sincere desire for peace 
and friendship among all nations. 

So for the time being—and that 
may be a long time—our job is to 
stay strong. This is the job we must 
prepare our kids for—to keep the 
free world strong against all those 
who might move against us. 

Militarily speaking, I do not think 
there is any doubt that our greatest 
strength is in the air. Our long- 
range bombers have been the sword 
the Soviet head. Today, the 
power of our long-range bombers 
has been multiplied by the nuclear 
bomb-carrying fighter and light 
bomber. Using aerial refueling, 
these smaller airplanes can hit tar- 
gets all over the world. 

Since air power has become the 
dominant force in war, and our 
dominant force in holding the peace, 
it is natural that the Reds should 
try to catch up and pass us in air 


less 


over 


strength. Their achievements in 
producing modern airplanes have 
received much publicity lately. Our 
people are quite naturally con- 
cerned. 

Let me assure you that we still 
have the lead in the kind of air 
power the Reds respect—that is in 
the ability to deliver atomic weapons 
over long distances. 

But let me also assure you that 
the Soviets have made rapid strides. 
They have proved themselves capa- 
ble of designing, developing and pro- 
ducing warplanes so fast that if we 
relax they will overtake us. 

Basically, like everything else of 
value, air power starts with people. 
That is why it is so important that 


you and I point our youth in the 
right direction. 
To pestcn anv pevetop the air 
weapons of tomorrow, which we 
must have to survive, an increasing 
proportion of our youngsters must 
become scientists—good ones. 

To produce those weapons, in- 


creasing numbers of our youth must 
become engineers. 

To fly the airplanes, the 
electronic gunsights and to assemble 
nuclear weapons, increasing num- 
bers of young men and women must 
become technicians 

To produce larger 
scientists, engineers and technicians, 
youth must be science 


to repair 


numbers of 


more of our 
and engineering teachers. 

For our military be 
really effective as parts of our na- 
tional strength, more of our young- 
sters must welcome the idea of a 
military career. In the Air Force, 
we are reaching the point wher? our 
highly complex weapons will b> use- 
less if our people do not rema‘n with 
us. There are more and more jobs 
that men just cannot learn in one 
enlistment period. 

In order to maintain adequate 
strength, future generations will 
have to face many years of high de- 
fense expenditures and a continuing 


services to 


burden in the form of taxes. They 
must be prepared to accept this 
situation. 


To plan and use our strength well 
those youngsters who are to be our 
leaders will have to understand air 
power well. I imagine they will find 
air power easier to accept and 
understand than our generation has. 

Already the young people of 
America are learning to think of the 
surface of the earth with all its con- 
tinents and oceans as lying beneath 
a towering expanse of space. They 
are beginning to realize that he who 
controls that space controls the sur- 
face beneath. THE END 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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The Indian sang his 
death song 





10( YEARS AGO, during a frontier skirmish, 
an Indian brave. singing his own 
death song. charged down on a young officer. 
Lieutenant George Crook. 4th Infantry, 
coolly fell to one knee. carefully aimed, and 
dropped the brave in his tracks. 

It was not Crook’s first Indian, nor his last. 
(His right leg already contained a flint arrow- 
head he was to carry to his grave.) And by the 
time he made general, Crook was the greatest 
Indian-fighter this country has ever had. 

Yet, he was also one of the best friends the 
Indians have ever had. For he understood them 
well, dealt fairly and firmly, and always kept 
his promises. 

When Crook died, Indians wept. And a Sioux 
chief named Red Cloud said: “He never lied to 
us. His words gave the people hope.” 

No nation can ever have enough men like 
George Crook. But America had, and still has, 
a lot of them. That’s important to remember. 
Because it is a wealth of human character rather 
than a wealth of money that gives America its 
real worth. Just as it is the Americans, all 160 
million of them, standing behind our country’s 
Savings Bonds, who make these Bonds one of 
the world’s finest investments. 

For your sake—and America’s—why not take 
advantage of this fact? Invest in, and hold, 
United States Savings Bonds. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 


Adverti ing 





* * * 


y—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


It’s actually easy to save money 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


n in cooperation with the 


ine Publishers of America. 








The playground that garbage built 


f trash 
gredients that pr 
dump i breedu 


and other diseas 


below 

rubbish, it 
park or play 
asset to the 


differs nce! 


anis, Is 


It is simple. in- 


il 


good riddance of bad 


the site 


munity. 


rv landfill. This method. 


? 


? Just one Is your town still using an old-fash- 
f disposal ioned disposal method? For informa- 
tion about the new disposal method, 
ow in use in write Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., listing your town’s population. 
You'll receive details des ribing how a 
town like yours is using sanitary landfill. 


.S. A, 


It’s dese ribed 


used into a Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIL, I 


ound eres SS" CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ares DIESEL ENGINES « TRACTORS 
— MOTOR GRADERS « EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





